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Item 

:    Unit  or  : 
:base  period  : 

Year 

196? 
:  Apr . -June 

:  Oct. -Dec. 

:    Jan. -Mar 

1964 

.  :  Apr . -June 

Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 

Farm-food  market  basket:  l/ 

Dol.  : 

1,078 

1,071 

1,075 

1,078 

1,076 

1       Dol.  : 

394 

388 

391 

395 

392 

Dol.  : 

68U 

683 

684 

683 

681+ 

Pet.  ! 

37 

36 

36 

37 

36 

Cotton:  2/ 

Dol.  : 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.18 

--- 

:       Dol.  : 

.32 

.'33 

•  32 

-32 

Dol.  : 

1.85 

1.84 

1.84 

1.86 



■  Pet. 

15 

15 

15 

15 



Cigarettes :  3/ 

Ct. 

29  6 

•c       Ct.  : 

3.78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ct. 

12.9 

Farm-retail  spread  excluding  excise  taxes  . . 

Ct. 

12.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

:       Pet.  : 
: 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LrGllci  dLX    ct-OHUUll-t-    lULLl^aLiUI  0 

: 
: 

Consumers1  per  capita  income  and  expenditures: 

y 

: 

:  Dol. 

2,125 

2,111 

2,159 

2,195 

2,250 

:  Dol. 

1,980 

1,968 

2, 002 

2,04l 

2  065 

:  Dol. 

401 

hoi 

4  02 

Ul  O 

Expenditures  for  food  as  percentage  of 

:  Pet. 

18.9 

19.O 

18.6 

18.7 

1963 

1964 

i 

:  Year 

:  June 

:  Apr. 

:  May 

:  Jur.e 

5/ 

Hourly  earnings,  production  workers,  manufacturing 

.                 J-AJ  J_  . 

2.31 

2.31 

2.39 

2.39 

2.40 

Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  employees  6/ 

•  Dol. 

:  2.17 

2.17 

2.24 

2.25 

Retail  sales:  7/ 

"  Mil  dol 

: 

.  4,929 

4,923 

5,064 

5,031+ 

5,175 

1,205 

1,179 

1,272 

1,295 

1,320 

Manufacturers'  inventories:?/ 

•  Mil.  dol. 

6,028 

5,952 

6,165 

6, 137 

5  ,978 

•  Mil.  dol. 

:  2,886 

2,66l 

2,789 

2,768 

2,763 

•  Mil.  dol. 
: 

:  2,3l4 

2,389 

2,363 

2,353 

2,320 

Indexes  of  industrial  production:  8/ 

: 

•1957-59-100 

:  116 

116 

121 

121 

— 

.  1957-59-100 

•                  J-X  f 

I1D 

no 
iiy 

iiy 

:  1957-59-100 

:  126 

125 

130 

— 

.1957-59-1  00 

115 

115 

l£?0 

Index  of  physical  volume  of  farm  marketings  . . 

il957-59-100 
: 

:  115 

95 

91 

88 

98 

Price  indexes 

: 
: 

:  1957-59-100 

:  106.7 

106.6 

108.0 

107.9 

108.2 

: 1957-59-100 

:       100. k 

101.1 

100.1 

99-2 

100.8 

: 1957-59-100 

:       100. 3 

99-7 

100.5 

99-6 

98.7 

: 1957-59-100 

:  100.9 

100.8 

103.2 

98 

102.8 

102.8 

:1957-59"100 

:  100 

100 

97 

96 

Prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 

: 1957-59-100 

:  106 

107 

107 

107 

107 

l/  Average  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  per  family  by  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families  in  1952. 
Estimates  of  the  farmer's  share  do  not  allow  for  Government  payments  to  producers.     2j  Data  for  average  family  purchases  in 
1950  of  25  articles  of  cotton  clothing  and  housefurnishings  divided  by  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  required  for  their 
manufacture;  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  ^ipt.  277.     3/  Data  for  package  of  regular-sized  popular  brand  cigarettes;  farm 
value  is  return  to  farmer  for  O.O65  lb.  of  leaf  tobacco  of  cigarette-types;  data  for  year  ended  June  30,  1964.     4/  Seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rates,  calculated  from  Dept.  of  Commerce  revised  data.     Second  quarter  1964  data  are  preliminary.     5/  Dept. 
Labor.     6/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  food  stores,  calculated  from  data  of 
Dept.  Labor,    jj  Seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  Commerce.     Sales  data  for  1963  are  averages  of  monthly  totals  (unadjusted). 
Inventory  data  for  1963  are  book  values  at  end  of  year  (adjusted).    8/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Board  of  Governers  of  Federal 
Reserve  System.    9/  Converted  from  1910-11+  base. 
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SUMMARY 


Unit  charges  for  marketing  farm-orig- 
inated food  products  averaged  about  the 
same  in  the  second  quarter  this  year  as 
in  the  first  quarter  and  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1963,  Increased  charges  for 
marketing  some  products  about  offset 
decreases  for  others. 

Prices  farmers  received  for  these  prod- 
ucts averaged  1  percent  lower  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  than  in  the 
preceding  quarter,  mainly  because  of 
lower  prices  for  beef  cattle,  milk,  chick- 
ens, eggs,  wheat,  and  several  fresh  veg- 
etables,, Prices,  however,  were  1  percent 
higher  in  the  second  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier,  principally  because  of  higher 
prices  for  apples,  grapefruit,  oranges  for 
processing,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
several  fresh  vegetables* 

Changes  in  farm  prices  and  marketing 
charges  have  been  too  small  to  affect 
significantly  the  retail  cost  of  the  market 
basket  of  farm  foods  during  the  last 
year.       The    retail   cost   in  the  second 


quarter  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
previous  quarter  and  in  the  second  quar- 
ter last  year. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  36 
cents  of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  for 
farm  foods  in  retail  food  stores  in  April- 
June  of  this  year,  1  cent  less  than  in 
January- March  but  the  same  share  as  a 
year  earlier. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  food  rose 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$410  in  the  first  quarter  this  year  com- 
pared with  $402  in  the  preceding  quarter 
and  $401  in  January- March  1 963,  Expend- 
itures for  food  averaged  $401  per  person 
in  1963,  1  percent  more  than  in  1962, 
This  increase  apparently  resulted  from 
rising  prices  and  increased  consumption. 
These  expenditures  accounted  for  19,2 
percent  of  consumer  income  in  1962  and 
18,9  percent  in  1963,  continuing  the  down- 
ward trend  in  the  proportion  of  income 
spent  for  food.    Expenditures  for  clothing 
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and  shoes  also  increased  1  percent  from 
1962  to  1963  and  accounted  for  8  percent 
of  consumer  income  in  both  years*  Con- 
sumers spent  an  average  of  $43  per  person 
for  tobacco  in  1963  compared  with  $41 
in  1962. 

Highlights  of  Special  Articles 

The  Bill  for  Marketing  Farm  Products 
po  12 ---Goods  of  domestic  farm  origin 
cost  U.S.  civilian  consumers  $103* 5  billion 
in  1963,  Returns  to  farmers  from  these 
products  amounted  to  about  $24  billion, 
marketing  agencies  received  $73.5  billion 
and  excise  taxes  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately $6  billion. 

The  bill  for  marketing  the  food  products 
was  $45  billion,  5  percent  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  This  rise  resulted 
from  an  increase  of  3  percent  in  the 
volume  of  products  handled  and  a  rise 
in  unit  marketing  charges.  Although 
volume  increased,  the  aggregate  return 
to  farmers  declined  $0.1  billion  to  $21.4 
billion,  because  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers generally  were  lower  in  1963  than  in 
1962.  Civilians  spent  $66.4  billion  for 
these  products  in  1963,  over  $2  billion 
more  than  in  1962. 

The  bill  for  marketing  the  nonfood  farm 
products  amounted  to  $28.5  billionin  1 963, 
up  14  percent  from  1958  (the  only  other 
year  for  which  comparable  data  are  avail- 
able). This  compares  with  a  22  percent 
rise  in  the  food  marketing  bill  during 
the  same  period.  Consumers  spent  $37.1 
billion  for  the  nonfood  products  in  1963, 
$4.6  billion  more  than  in  1958.  Most  of 
the  increase  in  consumer  expenditures 
resulted  from  rises  in  the  marketing  bill 
and  in  excise  taxes,  as  returns  to  farmers 
increased  only  $0.1  billion  to  $2.4  billion. 
The  products  covered  by  the  nonfood 
marketing  bill  are  apparel  and  other 
finished  textile  products,  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods,  tobacco,  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Employment    in    Marketing  Consumer 

Products    of    Farm   Origin,  p.  20»--An 

estimated    8.4  million  persons    in  1963 


were  engaged  in  marketing  products  of 
domestic  farm  origin  bought  by  U.S. 
consumers.  This  number  includes  per- 
sons who  assemble,  process,  and  dis- 
tribute farm  products.  It  includes  salaried 
and  wage  employees,  active  proprietors, 
and  unpaid  family  workers.  The  number 
of  these  workers  increased  6  percent  from 
1958  to  1963.  In  1963,  4.8  million  of  these 
workers  were  engaged  in  marketing  food 
products,  4  percent  more  than  in  1958* 
Much  of  this  increase  was  in  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places.  Nonfood  market- 
ing workers  totaled  3.6  million  in  1963, 
9  percent  more  than  in  1958.  These 
workers  .were  engaged  in  assembling 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  domestic  farm- 
produced  raw  materials,  converting  them 
into  finished  products,  and  wholesaling  and 
retailing  these  products,  which  include 
apparel  and  other  finishedtextiles,  leather 
goods,  tobacco  products,  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Employment  in  the  Final  Manufacture 
of  Supplies  and  Equipment  Used  by  Farm- 
ers in  1950  and  I960,  p.  2k  .--Farm 
employment  has  declined  while  agricul- 
tural output  has  increased.  To  what  extent 
has  the  reduction  in  employment  on  farms 
been  offset  by  growth  in  employment  in 
the  industries  that  manufacture  farm 
equipment  and  supplies?  A  study  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  indicates  that 
in  these  industries  increased  output  also 
has  been  accompanied,  by  decreasing  em- 
ployment. It  is  estimated  that  285,000 
persons  were  employed  in  I960  in  the 
final  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment purchased  by  farmers  for  use  in 
agricultural  production  compared  with 
414,000  in  1950. 

Recent  Research  on  the  Marketing  of 
Sweetpotato  Flakes,  p.  28. --Instant  sweet- 
potato  flakes,  a  relatively  new  product, 
are  expected  to  increase  the  market  for 
sweetpotatoes.  The  product  has  beenwell 
received  by  restaurant  operators  and  other 
segments  of  the  institutional  market.  How- 
ever, to  build  a  large  market,  the  product 
must  be  introduced  successfully  in  retail 
stores.  To  gain  information  that  will  be 
useful  in  this  regard,  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  recently  conducted  ex- 
ploratory research  on  types  of  package, 
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pricing,  and  promotion  for  the  product  in 
the  retail  market.  The  study  showed 
that  consumers  have  a  marked  preference 
for  sweetpotato  flakes  in  glass  jars  rather 
than  in  boxes  or  in  tin  cans.  Sales  in 
jars  were  largest  even  when  prices  of 
canned  sweetpotato  flakes  were  reduced 
2  cents.  Buyers  liked  to  see  the  new 
product  before  buying.  Also,  many  con- 
sumers preferred  the  jar  because  part 
of  its  contents  could  be  used  and  the 
remainder  stored  until  needed.  The  con- 
venience of  instant  sweetpotato  flakes 
appears  to  be  their  strongest  selling  point. 
The  product  is  versatile  and  can  be  used 
in  several  forms--this  also  stimulates 
purchases.  Recipe  books  and  demonstra- 
tions have  helped  sales.  The  new  product 
appears  to  attract  persons  who  were  not 
frequent  users  of  fresh  or  canned  sweet- 
potatoes. 

Trends  in  the  School  Market  for  Food, 
P«  33  o--The  nation  s  schools  provide  an 
important  and  rapidly  expanding  market 
for  food.  During  the  school  year  1962-63, 
foods  with  a  wholesale  value  of  $929  million 
moved  through  lunchrooms  in  about  66,000 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Additional  foods  valued  at  $77  million  were 
used  in  approximately  6,500  private 
schools  offering  food  service.  Five  years 
earlier,  public  schools  provided  an  outlet 
for  foods  valued  at  $587  million. 

Expansion  of  the  school  food  market 
resulted  primarily  from  larger  school 
enrollment  and  increased  availability  of 
school  and  lunch  services.  Most  of  the 
increase  occurred  within  the  framework 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
During  1962-63,  approximately  64  percent 
of  the  Nation's  112,000  public  and  private 
schools--accounting  for  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  UoSo  student  enrollment- -partici- 
pated in  the  Federal  program.  Schools 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
provide  balanced  plate  lunches  and  report 
substantially  higher  food  consumption  on  a 
per  capita  basis  than  schools  operating 
lunch  service  apart  from  the  Federal 
program. 

Further  expansion  of  the  market  depends 
on  increasing  the  availability  of  lunches  in 
schools  now  without  food  service  and  in- 
creasing pupil  participation  in  schools 
where  lunches  are  available. 


FARM- RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR  FARM- FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Little  Change  in  Marketing  Charges 

The  farm- retail  spread  of  the  market 
basket  of  farm-originated  food  products 
averaged  $684  (annual  rate)  in  the  second 
quarter  this  year,  scarcely  changed  from 
the  preceding  quarter  and  from  a  year 
earlier  (table  16,  p«  39).  _l/  Charges  for 
most   major   product  groups  were  small 


(table  2),  The  poultry  and  eggs  group 
declined  6  percent  from  the  first  quarter 
this  year  because  of  a  sharp  decrease 
in  the  marketing  spread  for  eggs. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1964,  the  farm- 
retail  spread  averaged  about  the  same 
as  in  the  same  months  of  1963  (table  1), 


1/  The  "market  basket*'  contains  the  average  quantities  of  domestic  farm- originated 
food  products  purchased  per  family  in  1952  for  consumption  at  home  by  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical- worker  families.  Additional  information  concerning  contents 
of  the  market  basket  and  methods  of  estimating  market-basket  data  is  in  Farm- 
Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  USDA  Misc,  Pub,  741,  Nov,  1957,  Since  the  market 
basket  does  not  contain  imported  foods,  fishery  products,  or  the  cost  of  meals  in 
eating  places,  its  retail  cost  is  less  than  the  cost  of  all  foods  bought  per  family. 
The  farm  value  is  the  return  to  farmers  for  the  fixed  quantity  of  farm  products 
equivalent  to  the  foods  in  the  market  basket.  The  farm- retail  spread  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value.  It  is  an  estimate  of  the  charges 
made  by  marketing  firms  for  assembling,  processing,  transporting,  and  distributing 
the  products  in  the  market  basket. 
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Table  l.--The  farm  food  market  basket:     Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 

and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1953-6^1/ 


Year  and  Month 

.  Retail  cost 

2/ 

[    Farm  value 

;  H 

.  Farm-retail 
spread 

.  Farmer 1 s 
share 

!         Ho  "I  1  & 

±J<J  J__LG_L  O 

U*JJ  Lai  0 

JJOJ  Ld.1  b 

Percent 

Hrt-r\) 

I95k   

:  986 

k21 

565 

43 

1955   

:  969 

395 

57k 

in 

1956   

:  972 

390 

582 

ko 

1957   

I  1,007 

k01 

606 

ko 

"1  06U 

1  QSQ 

^q8 

Jo 

1,037 

4l0 

627 

^0 

1  Q60 

->-> u?  J 

Un7 

6U6 

■30 
39 

1  Q6l 

1  06f) 

U06 

j° 

1  962 

1  068 

kOQ 

6^0 
vjy 

38 

1  078 

jy^ 

68k 

37 

U  CLIIUCLI  V  ••••••••••••••••• 

i+08 

670 

J?  CUi  U.C2.J.  V  •••••••••••••••• 

1  08k 

^q8 

686 

37 
j  1 

1  07Q 

687 

^6 

J  L  _L      •  ••••••■•••••«••••• 

1  07"1 

jyv 

68i 

?6 

••••••••••••••••••••• 

1  o6q 

^8s 

68U 

?6 

cj  .  ■*••*■•••••••••••••• 

jyV 

68^ 

^6 

July   * 

1,088 

685 

37 

August     

1,090 

396 

69k 

36 

September   

!          1  riflo 
1,  UOd 

39O 

3d 

October   

0  no 

39^ 

OOj 

3d 

November   

1,074 

395 

6  f9 

37 

December   

1,076 

385 

691 

3d 

January   

1, 079 

398 

68l 

37 

February   

1,079 

393 

686 

36 

March   

1,076 

395 

681 

37 

April   

1,076 

389 

687 

36 

May  

:  1,071 

391 

680 

36 

June   

l,08l 

398 

683 

37 

1/  The  farmer's  share  and  index  numbers  of  the  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm- 
retail  spread  for  the  years  1913-62  ( 1957-59=100 )  are  published  in  the  February  1962 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (MTS-lMO  p.  50. 

~2j  Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  purchased  per  family  in  1952  by  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical  worker  families,  calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the 
Bur.  Labor  Statistics. 

3/    Payment  of  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed 
value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

kj    Preliminary  estimates. 

Current  data  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Summary,  : 
:  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service: 


.'able  2. --The  market  basket  of  farm  foods:    Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail 
spread,  April-June  1964  and  April-June  1963 


Item 


Apr. -June 

1964 


Apr. -June 

1963 


Change:    Apr. -June  1964 
from  Apr. -June  I963 


Ac  tual 


Percentage 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products  . . . 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   , 

Dairy  products   , 

Poultry  and  eggs   , 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products  . . . 


Market  basket  

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   , 

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Percent 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products  . . . 


Retail 

cost 

1   076  OS 

1   071  "39 

4  66 

1/ 

266. 28 

271  18 

£_   [  _1_  *  _I_V— ' 

-4  90 

_2 

198. 86 

197. 72 

1.14 

1 

80.  37 

82.42 

-2.  05 

-2 

172. 72 

172. 87 

-•  15 

1/ 

268. 32 

258. 64 

9. 68 

% 

4l  '.86 

42.05 

-.19 

1/ 

47.64 

46.51 

1.13 

2 

Farm 

value 

392.35 

338.43 

3.92 

1 

120.96 

129.53 

-3.57 

-7 

85.42 

84.73 

.69 

1 

46.89 

48.19 

-1.30 

-3 

29.01 

31.52 

-2.51 

-8 

90.92 

75-22 

15.70 

21 

11.05 

11.  50 

-.45 

-4 

8.10 

7.74 

.36 

5 

Farm-retail  spread 

633.70 

632.96 

.74 

1/ 

145-32 

141.65 

3.67 

3 

113.44 

112.99 

.45 

1/ 

33.48 

34.23 

-.75 

-2 

143.71 

141.35 

2.36 

2 

177.40 

183.42 

-6.02 

-3 

30.81 

30.55 

.26 

1 

39.54 

38.77 

.77 

2 

'armer 1  s  share 

of  retail 

cost 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage 

Point 

3° 

3o 

0 

45 

48 

-3 

43 

43 

0 

58 

58 

0 

17 

18 

-1 

34 

29 

5 

26 

27 

-1 

17 

17 

0 

l/    Less  than  0. 5  percent. 
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Small  Changes  in  Farm  Value 

The  total  farm  value  of  the  products 
in  the  farm- food  market  basket  averaged 
$392  in  the  second  quarter  of  1964,  1 
percent  lower  than  in  January- March  but 
nearly  1  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  (table  2), 

Much  of  the  decrease  from  the  first 
to  second  quarter  this  year  resulted  from 
lower  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
beef  cattle,  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  wheat, 
and  several  fresh  vegetables,,  These  de- 
creases were  largely  offset  by  higher 
prices  for  hogs,  apples,  grapefruit,  or- 
anges for  processing,  potatoes,  and  sev- 
eral   fresh  vegetables    (table  15,   P»38  ). 

Prices  were  higher  inthe  second  quarter 
than  a  year  earlier  for  most  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  potatoes  and  sweetpo- 
tatoes,  oranges  for  processing,  and  a  few 
other  products.  These  increases  were 
partly  offset,  however,  by  decreases  for 
beef  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  wheat,  and 
several  other  products. 

Retail  Cost  Remains  Stable 

The  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket 
was  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $1,076 
in  the  second  quarter,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  3  months  and  in  the 
like  quarter  of  1963,  Higher  prices  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  offset  by  lower 
prices  for  other  product  groups  (table  15 
P.  38). 

Farmer's  Share  Averages  36  cents 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  36 
cents  of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  in 
retail  food  stores  for  farm  foods  in  the 
second    quarter    this   year,    1   cent  less 


than  in  the  first  quarter  but  the  same 
as    in  the    second   quarter   of  1963,  2/ 

rop  in  Farm  Value  of  Beef  Continued 
in  Second  Quarter;  Marketing  Charges 
Rose  Slightly 

The  retail  price  of  Choice  beef  averaged 
76,3  cents  inthe  second  quarter  this  year, 
down  1,7  cents  from  the  previous  3  months 
and  2,8  cents  from  April- June  1963 
(table  3),  The  decline  inthe  retail  price 
was  smaller  than  that  in  the  farm  value, 
which  averaged  39,5  cents  in  the  second 
quarter,  down  1,8  cents  from  the  preceding 
quarter  and  3,8  cents  from  a  year  earlier. 
Because  of  the  smaller  decrease  in  the 
retail  price,  the  farm-retail  spread  in- 
creased to  36,8  cents,  0,1  cent  larger 
than  in  the  previous  quarter  and  1,0 
cent  larger  than  in  the  second  quarter 
last  year.  The  wholesale-retail  segment 
and  the  farm- wholesale  segment,  of  the 
farm-retail  spread  each  increased  3  per- 
cent from  the  second  quarter  1963  to  the 
same  period  this  year  (table  3),  Slaughter 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  first  half  was  11 
percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1963, 

Farm   Value   of  Bread   Decreased  More 
Than  Retail  Price 

The  farm  value  of  a  1- pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  averaged  2,9  cents  in  the 
second  quarter,  0,2  cent  lower  than  the 
preceding  quarter  and  0,3  cent  lower 
than  in  the  second  quarter  last  year.  All 
of  this  decline  resulted  from  decreases 
in  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat. 
Corresponding  decreases  in  the  retail 
price  were  0,1  cent  and  0,2  cent.  The 
retail  price  averaged  21,4  cents  last 
quarter. 


2/  The  farm  value  of  the  market  basket  and  the  farmer's  share  do  not  take  into 
account  Government  payments  to  producers  of  several  products. 
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Table  3. — Beef,  pork,  and  lamb:    Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  price  by  quarters,  1963-64 


.  Gross 
farm 
value  3/ 

.Byproduct 
'.  allowance 

;  v 

!  Wet 
\  farm 
[value  5/ 

:  Farm-retail 

spread 

Date  : 

Ke"cai±  price  ;wnoJ_esaie 
per  pound  l/: value  2/ 

!  Total 

^Wholesale 
\  retail 

- 1  Farm- 

'wholesale 

.Farmer' s 
.  share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Beef,   (Choice  grade)  6/ 

1963  ; 

Jan. -Mar.    . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.    . . 
Oct. -Dec.  .... 

84.5 
79-1 
80. 4 
80.0 

58.2 
54.6 
57-4 
54.2 

51.7 
47.2 
50.8 
47.7 

4.1 

3-9 
4.1 
4.0 

47.6 
43.3 
46.7 
^3-7 

36.9 
35-8 

33.7 
36.3 

26.3 
24.5 
23.0 
25.8 

Jo. 6 

11-3 
10.7 
10.5 

56 
55 
58 
55 

1964  . 

Jan. -Mar.    . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.   . . 
Oct. -Dec.  ... 

78,0 
76.3 

52.6 
51.1 

44.9 
43.4 

3-6 
3-9 

4'1.3 
39-5 

36.7 
36.8 

25.4 
25.2 

11.3 
11.6 

53 
52 

Pork,   (retail  cuts) 

6/ 

1963 

Jan. -Mar.    . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.   . . 
Oct. -Dec.   . . . 

57-7 
55-5 
59-6 
•  •  57-0 

39-2 
39-0 
43.4 
39-6 

31-8 
32.2 
36.3 
31-3 

4.2 

3-9 
4.1 

27.6 
28.3 
32.0 
27.2 

30.1 
27.2 
27.6 
29.8 

18.5 
16.5 
16.2 
17.4 

11.6 

10.7 
11.4 
12.4 

48 
51 
54 
48 

1964 

Jan. -Mar.   . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.   . . 
Oct. -Dec.  ... 

;  56.1 

:  55-5 

38.9 
38.5 

31.  i 

31-7 

4.0 
4.1 

27.1 
27.6 

29.0 
27.9 

17.2 
17.0 

11.8 
10.9 

48 
50 

:                                                      Lamb,   (Choice  grade)  6/ 

196_3 

Jan. -Mar.   . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.    . . 
Oct. -Dec .  ... 

!  72.2 

':      73- C 
:  73-1 
:  71-9 

44.7 
50.3 
48.7 
45.8 

43.0 
45.1 
43.2 
41-3 

7.0 
6.1 
5.7 
7-3 

36.0 
39-0 
37-5 
34.0 

36.2 
34.0 
35.6 
37-9 

27.5 
22.7 
24.4 
26.1 

8.7 
11-3 
11.2 
11.8 

50 
53 
51 
47 

Jan. -Mar.    . . . 
Apr. -June  . . . 
July-Sept.   . . 
Oct. -Dec.  ... 

:  73-9 
:  73-6 

46.5 
52.6 

45.2 
48.3 

7-7 

37-8 
4o.6 

36.1 
33.0 

27.4 
21.0 

8.7 
12.0 

51 
55 

l/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts. 

2/  Wholesale  value  of  quantity  of  carcass  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:     Beef,  1.35  lb.;  pork, 
1.00  lb.;  lamb,  1.11  lb. 

3/  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:     Beef,  2.25  lb.; 
pork,  2.13  lb.;  lamb,  quantity  varies  by  months  from  2.28  lb.  in  June  to  2.42  lb.  in  March. 
4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproduct. 
5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 

o~/  Gross  and  net  farm  values,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farm-wholesale  spread  have  been  revised. 
Byproduct  adjustments  for  beef  have  been  revised  for  most  quarters. 

Data  for  earlier  years  were  published  in  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  May  1962, 
(MTS-145). 


CONSUMER  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Personal  disposable  income  rose  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $2,250 
per  person  in  the  second  quarter  this  yeara 
It  was  about  3  percent  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  quarter  and  7  percent  higher 
than  in  April- June  1963  (table  4),  These 
increases  were  twice  as  large  as  the  cor- 
responding increases  last  yeara  Dis- 
posable income  per  person  in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power  also  was  high- 
er, averaging  2  percent  more  inthe  quar- 
ter just  ended  than  in  the  first  quarter 
and  5  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier, 
The  recent  reduction  in  Federal  income 
tax  rates  was  responsible  for  about  half 
of  the  greater  increase  this  year*  Dis- 
posable personal  income  (personal  income 
less  personal  taxes)  made  up  88,4  per- 
cent of  personal  income  before  taxes  in 
the  second  quarter  this  year,  compared 
with  87,2  percent  in  the  preceding  quar- 
ter and  86,7  percent  inthe  second  quarter 
last  year. 

Consumers  divided  the  increased  in- 
come resulting  from  the  tax  cut  between 
expenditures  and  savings.  Consumers' 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  (sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate)  averaged 
$2,065  per  person  in  the  second  quarter, 
1  percent  more  than  in  January- March  and 
5  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Personal  savings  rose  sharply,  amounting 
to  $185  per  capita  inthe  second  quarter, 
20  percent  more  than  in  the  previous 
quarter  and  29  percent  more  than  in  the 
second  quarter  last  year. 

Consumers  increased  their  expendi- 
tures from  the  first  to  the  second  quarter 
this  year  by  1  percent  for  each  of  the  3 
categories:  Durable  goods,  nondurable 
goods,  and  services.  The  largest  per- 
centage rise  in  expenditures  from  the 
second  quarter  last  year  was  for  durable 


goods.  In  the  quarter  just  ended,  con- 
sumers spend  41  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  for  nondurable  goods,  38 
percent  for  services,  and  13  percent  for 
durable  goods;  the  proportions  spend  for 
nondurables  and  services  were  slightly 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Expenditures  for  Food 

Expenditures  for  food  in  the  first  quar- 
ter this  year  (the  latest  quarter  for  which 
data  was  available)  rose  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $410  compared  with 
$402  in  the  previous  quarter  and  $401 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1963,  Prices  con- 
sumers paid  for  food  did  not  change 
significantly  during  this  period.  Expendi- 
tures for  food  accounted  for  18,7  percent 
of  consumer  income  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year,  compared  with  18,6  percent  in 
the  previous  quarter  and  19,1  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

Consumers  spent  an  average  of  $401 
for  food  in  1963,  compared  with  $396 
in  1962,  The  rise  resulted  from  price 
increases  and  increased  per  capita  con- 
sumption. Food  expenditures  made  up 
18,9  percent  of  consumer  disposable  in- 
come in  1963,  19,2  percent  inl962,  and  22,4 
percent  in  1953, 

Expenditures  for  clothing  and  shoes 
averaged  $162  per  person  in  1963,  up  1 
percent  from  1962,  These  expenditures 
accounted  for  about  8  percent  of  consumer 
disposable  income  in  both  1962  and  1963 
and  for  9  percent  in  1953,  Consumers 
spent  $43  per  person  for  tobacco  last 
year  and  $41  in  1962.  Expenditures  for 
tobacco  have  taken  approximately  2  per- 
cent of  consumers*  disposable  income  in 
each  year  since  World  War  II, 
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Table  4. --Per  capita  income  and  expenditures  for  food  and  other  goods  and  services, 
United  States,  average  1947-49,  annual  1950-63,  quarters  1963-64  l/ 


Personal  consumption  expenditures 

Ujl  0  JJij  oaUltl 

Food  : 

Other  goods 

and  services 

Year  : 

personal 

: Percentage  of: 

: Percentage  of 

i  n  cdtup 

\  Actual 

:     disposable  : 

Actual 

:  disposable 

:      income  : 

:  income 

jjoiiars 

• 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1  qIl7 -h-Q  avprap'P 

1  ?U8 

319 

25  •  O 

0-7], 
074 

70. 0 

l  Qc;n 

■i-yyv   ; 

-L,  joy 

312 

22. 0 

974 

71.1 

-LiO-L  

1  live; 

34b 

23.5 

1,  014 

AO  1-7 
68.7 

1  ^IQl 

356 

23.4 

1,  044 

68.6 

-L^Pj   

±,  yOd. 

355 

22.4 

1,103 

69.7 

195^   ! 

1,582 

355 

22.4 

1,111 

70.2 

1955   : 

1,660 

358 

21.6 

1, 196 

72. 0 

-L9PD   ; 

±,  (4± 

370 

21.3 

1,234 

70.9 

195  (   

38l 

21. 1 

1,  204 

71.2 

J-9P°   ; 

1,  o^p 

1  Qr-7 
387 

21.2 

1,297 

71.1 

-1-9?  9   ; 

1  QPik 

385 

20.2 

1,385 

72.7 

i960   ! 

1,937 

job 

19.9 

1,^30 

•JO  P 

1961   

1,985 

job 

19.5 

1,450 

70  Pi 

1962 

2,  OoO 

19.2 

1,516 

196^ 

2. 125 

401 

18.9 

1,579 

Annual 

rates,   seasonally  adjusted  2, 

7" 

1963 

•Jan.  -Mar.  .  

0  nov 
:      ^,  u9  1 

401 

19.1 

1,558 

7^-3 

A  ~~t~~\  "V>                Tl  T  TO  (Ci 

p  nil 

401 

19.0 

1,567 

74.2 

Till  ir-^^-n-h 
O  U.J-J  — Oc^J  u  •  ...... 

P  "131 

4U2 

18.9 

1,587 

74. 5 

402 

18.6 

1,600 

(4.1 

196^ 

Jan. -Mar  

:      2, 195 

410 

I8.7 

1,631 

7^.3 

Apr . -June  3/ 

:  2,250 

July -Sept  

Oct. -Dec  

l/    Per  capita  income  and  expenditures  for  food,  1929-^9,  published  in  the  April 
1961  issue  of  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (MTS-141) 

2/    Quarterly  estimates  of  expenditures  for  focd  not  including  alcoholic  beverages 
have  been  made  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  of  expenditures  for  food  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  estimates  published  by  the  National  Income  Division;  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.     Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  i960. 
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THE  BILL  FOR  MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS  l/ 


Consumers  in  the  United  States  spent 
$103o5  billion  in  1963  for  consumer  goods 
of  domestic  farm  origin  including  food, 
textiles,  leather  articles,  tobacco,  and 
alcoholic  beverages,,  Returns  to  farmers 
from  these  products  totaled  about  $24 bil- 
lion; the  marketing  bill  was  more  than 
$7305  billion,  and  excise  taxes  on  these 
products  amounted  to  $6  billion,  Not 
covered  by  these  estimates  are  several 
commodities  for  which  farm  products  are 
minor  ingredients,  such  as  paint,  soap, 
and  auto  tirese 

The  Farm- Food  Marketing  Bill 

The  bill  for  marketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  foods  to  UoSo  civilian  consumers 
totaled  $45o0  billion  in  1963,  an  increase 
of  over  5  percent  since  1962  and  some- 
what more  than  the  average  annual  rise 
during  the  past  10  years  (table  5)„  2/ 
Volume  of  food  handled  increased  by  less 
than  3  percent  from  1962  to  1963;  unit 
marketing  charges  increased  by  about 
the  same  proportion. 

The  marketing  bill  has  increased  every 
year  since  1950,  when  it  was  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year»  From  1953  to  1963 
it  rose  about  54  percent,,  Growth  in 
volume  accounted  for  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  increase,  rising  unit  marketing 
charges    accounted    for    the  remainders 

Total  payment  to  farmers  for  the  farm 
equivalent  of  these  foods  fell  slightly  from 
1962  to  1963,  the  first  decline  since  1959* 
Farm  prices  were  down  in  1963  for  most 


commodity  groups,  including  meat  ani- 
mals. Prices  were  up  for  fruits,  which 
were  in  short  supply;  but  volume  in- 
creased   for    other    commodity  groups. 

For  the  period  1953-63,  the  net  change 
in  the  farm  value  was  upward  by  about  12 
percent.  Although  farm  prices  were  lower 
in  1963  than  in  1953,  increased  volume 
more  than  compensated. 

Civilian  consumers  spent  $66,4  billion 
in  1963  to  purchase  farm-originated  foods, 
over  $2  billion  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Prices  of  foods  in  retail  food 
stores  increased  by  about  1  percent; 
prices  of  food  in  away- from- home  eating 
places  rose  twice  as  much.  The  marketing 
bill  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of 
civilian  expenditures  for  farm  foods  in 
1962  and  1963  compared  with  three-fifths 
in  1953, 

Components  of  the  Farm- Food  Marketing 
Bill 

Labor, --Direct  labor  costs  for  market- 
ing domestic  farm-originated  foods  to 
civilian  consumers  were  estimated  at 
$20,4  billion  in  1963,  up  3  percent  from 
1962,  and  45  percent  from  1953  (table  6), 

They  constituted  45  percent  of  the 
marketing  bill  in  1963,  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  second  half  of  the  1953- 
63  decade.  They  averaged  slightly  higher 
during  the  first  half,  and  were  48  percent 
in  1953, 


1/  Prepared  by  Jeannette  Findlay,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA, 

2/  The  marketing  bill  is  the  difference  between  the  total  expenditures  by  civilian 
consumers  for  domestic  farm  food  products  and  the  farm  value  or  payment  that 
farmers  received  for  the  equivalent  farm  products.  It  is  an  estimate  of  the  total 
charges  for  transporting,  processing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  farm  foods.  Foods 
sold  in  the  form  of  meals  in  restaurants  and  other  eating  places  and  those  sold  at 
less  than  retail  prices  are  valued  at  the  point  of  sale.  Estimates  do  not  include 
the  value  of  food  products  not  produced  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  foods  consumed 
on  farms  where  produced,  or  foods  not  sold  to  civilian  consumers  in  this  country. 
Estimates  of  the  marketing  bill  and  related  statistics  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
because  of  inadequate  data. 
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Table  5. --The  total  marketing  bill,  farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for  do- 
mestic farm  food  products  bought  by  civilians,  United  States,  1929-63 


Year 

Total 

marketing . 
bill  l/: 

Farm  : 
value 

Civilian 
expendi- 
tures for 
iarm  foods 

Vp»pi  t* 

io  tal 

^Tl  0  yVnH — inn* 

bill  1 / 

Farm 
value 

Civilian 
expend! - 
tures  for 
farm  foods 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1  QPQ 

Q  7 
y-  1 

7  p 
[  • c- 

1  (~s  Q 

av.    . .  . 

00  c 
22.  p 

lo.  3 

)>  n  A 

ko.  0 

■Lyjv  

Q  Q 

y-  y 

£  k 

ID.  j 

■Lyj-1-  

8  6 

k  7 
t-«  1 

1  "3  "3 
J-J'  J 

1  o^n 
lypu  . . . 

OQ  O 

^3  •  9 

17^ 
If  .0 

41 .  p 

-Lyj^   

l  •  P 

3  k 

TOO 

±u .  y 

lypi  . . . , 

k 

dU .  U 

)i  £  )i 

7  ^ 

j  •  ° 

1  n  o 

-L^P^   •  •  • 

p8  q 
do.  3 

)i  A  1 
40 .  1 

193k  

7.  5 
1  •  y 

k.  3 

IP  1 

J-7/' J     •  •  • 

PQ  P 

1  Q  1 

k8  ^ 

-Lyjj   

7  ^ 

P  •  u 

IP 

1  Q^k 

jU  •  0 

1  8  k 

k8.k 

1  Qlf) 

J-i'j0   

8  P 

s  8 
p  •  ° 

i  k  n 

lypp   . . . 

jd.  u 

LO.  3 

po.  3 

1  Q^7 

f)  0 

ik  1 

J-!7pC>    .  .  . 

^"3  7 
JJ«  I 

187 
10.  ( 

c;o  )i 
pd.  4 

1  QlR 

■1-7J0   

8  k 

e;  p 
P  • c- 

13 .  0 

n  0^7 
±9P  f  ... 

01;  0 

3P«^ 

in  c 
19.  p 

pk.  7 

1  QQQ 

8  £ 
0.0 

c;  0 
P  •  c 

1  ?  A 
13.0 

±9po  . . . 

30.0 

on  A 
dU .  O 

57.0 

1959  . . • 

39-2 

20.  0 

59.2 

1  okn 

9«  1 

p .  0 

1  Ji  7 
14.  ( 

1  Okl 

A-yL+±   

Q  Q 

f  •  -L 

~\i  n 

-L9P  (  -P9 

1  Qko 

11  7 
11.  f 

0  3 

y -  j 

oi  n 
cii .  u 

av.    . . .  , 

3  f  •  i 

on  1 

P  (  -2 

inlto 

-Ly^+j   

1c: .  O 

"1  1  k 

±1 .  4 

23.0 

Y)kk   

:  13.3 

11.6 

2k. k 

•  i960  . . . 

ko.5 

20.7 

61.2 

19k5 

j-y-r  y   

lk.Q 

12.6 

26.8 

1  q6i 

-I_  ^/  w  J_       •    •  • 

kl  8 

PO  Q 

6p  7 

19^6   

:  18.3 

15.7 

33-5 

'    1962   . . . 

k2.7 

21.5 

6k. 2 

19^7  

:  20.7 

18.7 

39-^ 

1963  £/. 

45.0 

21.  k 

66. k 

19^8  -., 

•  22.9 

19.3 

k2.2 

19^9  

•  23.9 

16.9 

ko.8 

l/  Difference  between  civilian  expenditures  and  farm  value  except  that  Federal  pro- 
cessor taxes  have  been  deducted  for  1933-35  and  allowances  for  Federal  Government  pay- 
ments to  processors  have  been  added  for  19^3-^6.     Data  for  1962  have  been  revised. 


2/  Preliminary. 

Estimates  in  this  table  do  not  cover  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  of  inadequate  data. 


Growth  in  volume  handled  accounted  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in 
total  cost  during  the  decade.  The  rise  in 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  accounted 
for  the  remainder,  Workers'  hourly 
earnings  in  1963  were  3  percent  more  than 
in  1962  and  48  percent  more  than  a  decade 
ago  (table  7),  But  unit  labor  costs  rose  les s 
than  hourly  earnings,  because  hours  of 
labor  needed  per  unit  of  product  marketed 
continued  to  decrease. 


Rail  and  truck  transportation<>--The  bill 
for  hauling  farm-originated  food  products 
by  truck  and  rail  increased  to  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  in  1 963,  from  $4,8  billion 
in  the  previous  year.  This  bill  includes 
charges  for  refrigeration  and  heating  for 
the  cars  and  trucks  carrying  perishable 
products.  The  estimated  1963  rail  and 
truck  transportation  bill  made  up  1 1  per- 
cent of  the  total  marketing  bill. 
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Table  6. --Labor,  transportation,  corporate  profits,,  and  other  costs  for  marketing  farm  food 

products,  United  States,  1939-63  i/ 


Year 

Labor  2/ 

•  Rail  and 

truck 

•  transpor- 
'  tat ion  3/ 

Corporate 

Before 
income 
.  uaxes 

profits  4/ 

:      After  : 
:      income  : 
:       taxes  : 

Other  5/  : 

Total 
marketing 
bill 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939   

4.2 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

3-1 

8.6 

1940   

4.5 

1.1 

.4 

•  3 

3-1 

9.1 

I94l   

4.9 

1.2 

.6 

.4 

3-2 

9-9 

1942   

5-3 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

4.6 

11.7 

1943   

5.4 

1.0 

1.1 

•  5 

5.1 

12.6 

1944  

6.0 

1.1 

1.1 

•5 

5-1 

13.3 

1945   

6.6 

1-3 

1.1 

.5 

5-9 

1946   

8.3 

1.6 

1-7 

1.1 

6.7 

18.3 

1947   

9-7 

2.0 

1-5 

1.0 

7-5 

20.7 

1948   

10.8 

2.2 

1-3 

.8 

8.6 

22.9 

1949   

H-3 

2.3 

1-3 

•  7 

9.0 

23.9 

1950   

11.8 

2.6 

1.6 

•  9 

7-9 

23.9 

1951   

12.5 

2.6 

1-3 

.6 

10.0 

26.4 

1952   

13.3 

3-0 

1.4 

.6 

10.6 

28.3 

1953   

14.1 

3-2 

1-5 

•  7 

10.4 

29.2 

1954   

14.8 

3-3 

1-5 

•7 

io.4 

30.0 

1955   °  

:  15.1 

3-2 

i.  0 

•9 

11.9 

1956   

15.8 

3.5 

1-9 

•  9 

12.5 

33-7 

1957   

:       16. 3 

3-6 

1-9 

•9 

13-4 

35-2 

1958   

16.7 

3.9 

1-9 

•  9 

14.3 

36.8 

1959   

17.4 

4.1 

2.1 

1.0 

15.6 

39.2 

1957-59  average  . 

:  16.8 

3.9 

2.0 

•9 

14.4 

37.1 

i960   

:  18.5 

4.1 

2.1 

•  9 

15.8 

4o.5 

1961   

:  19.0 

2.2 

1.0 

16.1 

41.8 

1962   

19.8 

4.8 

2.2 

1.0 

15.9 

42.7 

1963  6/   

:  20.4 

5.0 

2.4 

1.2 

17.2 

45.0 

l/  For  domestic  farm  foods  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country. 

2/  Does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  intercity  for-hire  transportation. 

3/  Includes  charges  for  the  protective  services,  heating  and  refrigeration;  does  not  include 
local  hauling;  charges  for  intercity  transportation  by  water  and  air  are  a  part  of  the  "other" 
or  residual  component  of  the  marketing  bill. 

4/  Does  not  include  profits  of  unincorporated  firms  or  firms  engaged  in  intercity 
transportation. 

5/  Residual  component;  includes  other  costs  such  as  fuel,  electric  power,  containers, 
packaging  materials,  air  and  water  transportation,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  taxes  other 
than  those  on  income,  and  noncorporate  profits. 

6/  Preliminary. 
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Table  7. --Average  hourly  earnings  and  labor  costs  and  profits  per  unit  of  product 

for  marketing  farm  food  products,  United  States,  1939-63  1/ 
 (Index  numbers  1957-59=100)  


Year 

:  Hourly 

;        earnings  : 

:           Unit  : 
;       labor  cost  ; 

Profit  per  unit 
product  3/ 

of 

:              2/  ; 

2/  ; 

Before 

taxes  | 

After  taxes 

1939   

28 

41 

29 

48 

1940   

:  30 

42 

30 

46 

1941   

:  32 

45 

46 

60 

1942   : 

:  35 

47 

63 

65 

1943   

:  38 

50 

82 

76 

1944   

:  41 

53 

82 

72 

1945   

:  44 

56 

77 

72 

1946   : 

:  51 

63 

111 

145 

1947   : 

58 

74 

97 

129 

1948   ; 

63 

84 

83 

104 

1949   : 

:  67 

86 

81 

101 

1950   : 

69 

86 

100 

116 

1951   : 

74 

92 

84 

81 

1952   : 

77 

94 

82 

76 

1953   : 

82 

96 

88 

84 

1954   : 

87 

97 

83 

80 

1955   : 

89 

96 

98 

100 

1956   : 

92 

96 

99 

100 

1957   : 

97 

98 

98 

96 

1958   : 

100 

101 

98 

99 

1959   : 

103 

101 

104 

105 

1960   ; 

108 

104 

99 

95 

1961   : 

112 

105 

102 

101 

1962   : 

117 

107 

1963  4/   : 

121 

108 

1/    For  domestic  farm-originated  foods  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country. 

2/    Hourly  earnings  estimated  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  by  total  man-hours  for 
all  workers.     These  data  include  proprietors  and  family  workers  not  receiving  stated 
remuneration.     They  also  include  supplements  to  wages  and  salaries.     Unit  labor  cost 
is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost  (table  6)   and  of  volume  of  farm 
food  products  marketed  to  civilian  consumers.     The  index  of  farm  food  products 
marketed  was  constructed  by  weighting  the  quantities  sold  by  1947-49  average  retail 
prices . 

These  data  have  been  revised  for  most  years.     Data  for  1929-38  are  given  below 
(1957-59=100): 

Average  hourly      Unit  labor  Average  hourly      Unit  labor 


Year  earnings  cost  Year  earnings  cost 

1929  ---      '  ~      ~     45  1934                     26  36 

1930  ---  44  1935                      27  40 

1931  ---  40  1936                     26  39 

1932  25  35  1937                     28  44 

1933  24  33  1938                     28  42 


3/     Profit  per  unit  of  product  is  the  quotient  of  the  index  of  total  corporate 
profits  from  marketing  farm  foods  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the 
index  of  the  volume  of  farm  food  products  marketed. 

4/  Preliminary. 
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Revisions  in  the  source  data  for  1961 
and  1962  caused  the  transportation  bill 
for  those  years  to  exceed  previous  es- 
timates by  $0,2  billion  and  $0o5  billion, 
r  espectively0  Consequently,  estimates  for 
1961-63  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
those  for  earlier  years. 

Corporate    profits,  Profits  (before 

taxes)  earned  by  corporations  from  mar- 
keting the  products  covered  by  the  farm- 
food  marketing  bill  amounted  to  $2,4 
billion  in  1963,  $0,2  billion  (9  percent) 
more  than  in  1962,  This  was  the  largest 
increase  since  1959*  Before-tax  profits 
accounted  for  5  percent  of  the  total  mar- 
keting bill  in  1963,  the  same  percentage  as 
in  1953,  Profit  rates  per  dollar  of  sales 
increased  from  1962  to  1963,  at  least 
for  the  leading  food  marketing  firms,  3/ 

Other  costs„--Other  costs  and  noncor= 
porate  profit,  the  resichial  group  in  the 
marketing  bill,  amounted  to  17,2  billion 
last  year,  8  percent  more  than  in  1962, 
This  component  includes  advertising  costs, 
depreciation,  taxes  other  than  Federal 
income  taxes,  costs  of  intercity  trans- 
portation other  than  rail  and  truck,  rents, 
interest,  and  costs  of  containers  and 
packaging  materials,  fuel,  electric  power, 
and  many  other  goods  and  services. 

Those  items  for  which  it  has  been  poss- 
ible to  estimate  totaled  about  $6,0  billion 
in  1962,  and  made  up  13  percent  of  the 
farm  food  marketing   bill   (table   8),  4/ 

Effect   of  Additional   Services   on  Farm 
Share 

It  is  often  said  that  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  has  declined 
since  World  War  II  because  of  increased 
expenditure  for  convenience  foods  and 
other  foods  that  embody  more  marketing 
services.  Comparison  of  two  ways  of 
calculating  farmer's  shares,  however,  in- 
dicates that  nearly  all  of  the  decline 
has  resulted  from  rising  prices  of  mar- 
keting inputs  and  from  falling  farm  prices. 


The  Economic  Research  Service  reg- 
ularly calculates  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  consumer's  farm- food  dollar  by  divid- 
ing the  farm  value  of  the  "market  basket 
of  farm  foods"  by  the  retail  cost  of  these 
foods  (table  1,  p,  6  ),  Another  farm  share 
may  be  calculated  from  the  marketing  bill 
data.  To  do  this,  the  farm  value  is 
divided  by  the  civilian  expenditures  for 
farm  foods  (table  5), 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  market 
basket  statistics,  the  farmer's  share  cal° 
culated  from  these  data  is  not  affected 
by  increased  purchases  of  convenience 
foods.  The  market  basket  statistics  are 
for  a  fixed  quantity  of  farm- originated 
foods  of  unchanging  quality  and  type. 
Thus,  substitutions  of  products  embodying 
more  marketing  services  for  those  re- 
quiring fewer  services  do  not  change  the 
quantity  of  services  performed  inmarket- 
ing  the  products  in  the  market  basket. 
Increased  marketing  services  not  directly 
connected  with  products,  but  affecting  the 
general  level  of  retail  prices,  would  tend 
to  reducethe  farmer's  share.  One  example 
would  be  a  supermarket  parking  lot.  The 
influence  of  these  developments  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  minor. 

The  marketing  bill  statistics,  however, 
are  affected  by  changes  in  the  type,  and 
quantity,  of  products  purchased.  Expanding 
purchases  of  foods  embodying  more  mar- 
keting services  have  affected  the  farm 
share  of  civilian  expenditures  for  farm 
foods.  However,  the  farm  share  calculated 
from  these  data  has  declined  only  a  little 
more  than  the  market  basket  share 
(figure  1),  so  increased  marketing  serv- 
ices have  not  been  a  significant  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  farm  share. 

The  farm  share  of  civilian  expenditures 
for  farm  food  has  for  many  years  been 
smaller  than  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  foods, 
mainly  because  civilian  expenditures  for 
farm  foods  include  purchases  at  res- 
taurants   and  other  eating  places,  whose 


3/   The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  May  1964,  p,  1L 

4/  Estimates  intable  8  were  prepared  by  William  T,  Wesson,  agricultural  economist, 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  ERS„  They  were  based  on  data  in  Statistics  of  Income, 
published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  on  census  data. 
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Table  8. --Costs  of  selected  items  and  noncorporate  profits  in  the  food  marketing  "bill, 

"by  "type  of  food  marketing  firm,  19^-7-^9  average  and  1962  l/ 


Item  : 

Processors  [ 

Wholesalers  2/( 

Retailers  3/ 

Total 
all  groups 

Average  ] 
191+7.49 

•  1962 

Average 
;  1947-49 

:  1962 

Average 
:  191+7-^9 

:  1962 

[  Average 
;  1947-49 

:  1962 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Advertising. . 

:  310 

892 

42 

Qli 

107 

370 

)  1  CO 

459 

1*346 

Depreciation. 

:  225 

718 

43 

176 

126 

485 

394 

1,379 

Interest  

:  42 

118 

14 

k-9 

14 

64 

70 

231 

Business 

taxes  4/. . . 

:  240 

571 

52 

145 

134 

452 

m 

1,168 

--^LL^*  •••••••• 

:  42 

184 

18 

136 

163 

577 

223 

897 

Repairs,  con- 

tributions^ 

bad  debts. . 

:  220 

439 

25 

93 

50 

212 

295 

744 

Profits  (pre- 

161 

tax)  5/ 

:  50 

78 

26 

36 

85 

115 

229 

Total 

:  1,129 

3,000 

220 

719 

679 

2,275 

2,028 

5,99^ 

l/    Estimates  are  based  on  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  census  data  and  are  subject 
to  revision. 

2/    Merchant  wholesalers  of  groceries  and  related  products. 

3/    Includes  retail  food  stores;  does  not  include  restaurants  and  other  eating  places. 

4/    Includes  property,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  State  Income,  and 
franchise  taxes,  license  fees,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  Federal  income  tax.  Social 
security  and  unemployment  insurance  taxes  also  are  included  in  the  labor  cost  component 
as  labor  supplements. 

5/    Profits  are  for  noncorporate  firms  only;  however,  the  estimates  are  based  on  the 
corporate  concept  of  profits. 


food  prices  are  higher  than  those  of 
retail  food  stores  (figure  1).  The  retail 
cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm  foods  is 
in  terms  of  retail  food  store  prices,,  Both 
the  farm  value  corresponding  to  the  ci- 
vilian expenditures  and  the  farm  value  of 
the  market  basket  foods  are  in  terms  of 
prices  received  by  farmers,  5/ 


Marketing  Bill  for  Nonfood  Farm  Products 

U.S.  consumers  spent  $37.1  billion  in 
1963  for  nonfood  products  of  domestic  farm 
origin  (table  9).  This  total  includes  ex- 
penditures for  apparel  and  household  tex- 
tiles, shoes  and  leather  products,  alcoholic, 
beverages,   and  tobacco,,     6/  It  does  not 


5/  Civilian  expenditures  also  include  purchases  at  les  s-than- retail  prices.  In 
1929  and  earlier  years  the  value  of  purchases  at  les  s-than- ret  ail  prices  exceeded 
that  of  purchases  of  food  at  prices  charged  by  restaurants  and  other  eating  places, 
causing  the  farm  share  of  civilian  expenditures  to  be  larger  than  the  market  basket 
farmer's  share. 

6/   Floor  coverings  are  not  included;  most  carpet  wool  is  imported. 
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SHARE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  OF 
CONSUMER  EXPENDITURE  FOR  FOODS 


PERCENT 


50 


40 


30 


20 


Share  of  market  basket 
retail  cost 


-/ 


Share  of  civilian  expenditure 
for  farm  foods 


± 


1947      1950      1953       1956      1959  1962 


1963  PRELIMINARY. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  3017-64  (7  )     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 


include  expenditures  for  textiles  or  other 
products  manufactured  from  nonfarm  or 
imported  raw  materials  or  imported  fin- 
ished products. 


The  bill  for  marketing  these  products 
amounted  to  $28,5  billion  in  1963,  up  14 
percent  from  1958.  if  Increases  in 
marketing    bills    for    individual  product 


7/  Estimates  are  available  only  for  1958  and  1963.  Estimates  for  1954  were  publish- 
ed in  Agricultural  Economics  Research,  USDA,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  Oct.  1955,  p.  102; 
but  these  estimates  were  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  later  years. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  consumer  purchases  of  the  nonfood  products  were  based 
on  estimates  of  personal  consumption  expenditure  for  each  product  group,  made 
by  the  National  Income  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  published 
in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  July  issues,  table 
II-4,  for  all  nonfood  groups  except  alcoholic  beverages.  The  consumption  expenditure 
of  alcoholic  beverages  includes  both  personal  expenditures  and  expenditures  by  busi- 
ness firms.  These  estimates  include  products  manufactured  from  nonfarm  and 
imported  raw  materials  and  imported  finished  products.  Hence,  they  must  be  reduced 
to  represent  domestic  farm  products  only.  The  farm  values  of  most  products  were 
derived  from  the  quantities  of  raw  farm  products  used  in  industries  manufacturing 
the  finished  products.  These  quantities  must  be  reduced  to  exclude  (1)  imported  raw 
materials,  (2)  uses  in  nonconsumer  goods,  and  (3)  materials  for  exported  products. 
The  remaining  quantities  are  valued  at  average  prices  received  by  farmers.  For 
leather  products,  the  farm  value  was  derived  by  deducting  estimated  trade  margins 
from  consumer  expenditures.  The  marketing  bill  is  the  difference  between  consumer 
expenditures  and  the  value,  at  farm  prices,  of  the  equivalent  farm  products,  except 
for  tobacco  products  and  alcoholic  beverages.  For  both  of  these  products  the  dif- 
ference  between  consumer   expenditures    and  the  farm  value  includes  excise  taxes. 
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Table  9. --The  marketing  bill,   farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for  consumer  goods 

of  domestic  farm  origin,  1958  and  1963 


Product  group  : 

Consumer 
expenditures 

Farm 

value  1/  : 

Marketing 
bill  2/ 

Excise  tax 

1958 

;  19631/ 

;  1958 

I  19631/ 

• 

!  1958  ! 

19631/ 

1958 

;  19631/ 

Bil. 
,  dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil . 
dol. 

Bil . 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

57.6 

66.4 

20.8 

21.4 

36.8 

45.0 

INOnXOOQb  . 

Tp>"5ft"ilp   r>  t  n  H 1 1  p  1~  c; 

Alcoholic  : 

.  14.1 
:  9.9 

14.8 
12.0 

9 

•  ✓ 

.4 

1 . 0 
.4 

13.2 
6.9 

13.8 
8.7 

2.6 

;;; 

2.9 

Tobacco  products, 
Leather  products 

:  5.8 
:  2.7 

7.2 
3.1 

.8 

.2 

Q 
.  O 

.2 

2.5 
2.5 

3.1 
2.9 

2.5 

3.3 

Total   

:  32.5 

37.1 

2.3 

2.4 

25.1 

28.5 

5.1 

6.2 

Total  foods  and 

■  90.1 

103.5 

23.1 

23.8 

61.9 

73.5 

5.1 

6.2 

1/     Returns  to  farmers  for  farm  products  equivalent  to  products  bought  by  consumers. 

2/    Difference  between  consumer  expenditures  and  farm  value,  except  for  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco.     For  these  products  estimates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
excise  taxes  are  subtracted  from  the  difference  to  obtain  the  marketing  bill. 

3/  Preliminary. 


groups  varied  from  5  percent  for  textiles 
to  26  percent  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
These  increases  compared  with  22  percent 
for  domestic  farm- originated  foods.  In- 
creases resulted  from  growth  in  the 
volume  of  products  marketed  and  rises  in 
marketing   charges   per  unit  of  product. 

Marketing  charges  and  excise  taxes 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  of 
$4,6  billion  in  consumer  expenditures 
for  these  products  from  1958  to  1963, 
since  the  farm  value  of  the  products  rose 
only  $0,1  billion.  Among  the  product 
groups,  only  the  textile  products  had  a 
larger  farm  value  in  1963  than  in  1958, 
The  farm  value  of  this  group  increased 
because  prices  farmers  received  for  wool 
were  lower  in  1958  than  in  any  other  year 
from  1942  to  1963,  Increased  volume  pre- 
vented   a    decline    in  the   farm  value  of 


leather  products  from  1958  to  1963,  al- 
though the  price  of  hides  was  so  low  in 
1963  that  hides  of  poor  quality  were 
diverted  to  rendering  plants. 

Other  uses  of  farm  products,--Farm- 
produced  raw  materials  are  used  in  many 
products  not  covered  by  these  estimates. 
Paints,  soaps,  and  chemicals  utilize  fats 
and  oils  of  farm  origin  in  addition  to  a 
wide  range  of  petroleum  derivatives.  Syn- 
thetic fibers  and  materials  are  made  from 
chemical  grades  of  cotton  linters,  al- 
though greater  amounts  of  wood  pulp  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Cotton  is  used 
in  furniture  and  car  upholstery,  and  vies 
with  rayon  for  tire  cord.  Some  10  per- 
cent of  industrial  alcohol  may  be  made 
from  farm  products. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  MARKETING  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  OF  FARM  ORIGIN  l/ 


Approximately  804  million  persons  (on a 
full-time  equivalent  basis )  were  engaged  in 
marketing  domestic  farm- originated  food 
and  nonfood  product  s  bought  by  U.S.  civilian 
consumers  in  1963*  This  number  includes 
persons  working  in  firms  that  assemble, 
process,  and  distribute  farm  food  prod- 
uct s„  It  includes  salaried  and  wage 
employees,  active  proprietors  of  unincor- 
porated firms,  and  family  workers  who  do 
not    receive  stated  money  compensation, 

Employment  in  Marketing  Food  Products 

About  408  million  persons  were  engaged 
in  marketing  domestic  farm- originated 
food  products  in  1963,  about  13  percent 
more  than  in  1947,  2/  The  total  in- 
creased in  all  but  4  years  of  that  period 
(table  10).  However,  it  increased  at  a 
slower    rate    than   total  nonagricultural 


employment,  which  rose  nearly  29  percent,, 
As  a  result,  these  food  marketing  worker  s 
made  up  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
the  total  nonagricultural  workers--7  per- 
cent in  1963  compared  with  9  percent  in 
1  947.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  workers  onfarms  declinedto  6.5  million 
in   1963    from   10.4   million  in  1947.  3/ 

Why  the  number  of  workers  increased.-- 
Three  factors  have  accounted  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  food  marketing 
workers.  They  are  (I)  growth  in  the  vol- 
ume of  products  marketed,  (2)  an  increase 
in  marketing  services  per  unit  of  product, 
and  (3)  a  reduction  in  average  hours 
worked  per  week  per  person.  The  effect 
of  these  factors  has  been  partly  offset, 
however,  by  increases  in  the  output  of 
marketing  services  per  man-hour,, 

The  volume  of  domestic  farm- food  prod- 
ucts marketedto  civilian  consumers  inthis 


1/  Prepared  by  Jeannette  Findlay  and  Forrest  E.  Scott,  agricultural  economists, 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA0 

2/  These  are  workers  engaged  in  marketing  the  food  covered  by  the  farm- food 
marketing  bill  (p.  12  ).  For  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  these  estimates  were 
derived,  see  "Labor  in  Marketing  Farm  Products, " Agricultural  Economics  Research, 
USDA,  Apr,  1955,  pp.  42-49,  Most  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  that  sell 
domestic  farm- originated  foods  also  handle  other  products.  Many  plants  that  manu- 
facture foods  from  domestic  farm-produced  raw  materials  also  manufacture  products 
from  other  raw  materials.  Consequently,  the  total  number  of  workers  in  these 
establishments  cannot  be  included  in  the  total  of  persons  marketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  foods.  In  general,  the  proportion  included  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
of  the  industry's  total  sales  or  output  represented  by  domestic  farm  food  products. 
Further  adjustments  have  to  be  made  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the  workers  to  allow 
for  those  engaged  in  marketing  export  commodities  and  products  sold  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  The  reported  number  of  workers,  which  includes  part-time  workers,  is 
adjusted  to  a  full-time  equivalent  basis, 

3/  The  statistical  series  used  are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  series  for  food 
marketing  workers  is  on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis,  that  for  farm  workers  includes 
part-time  as  well  as  full-time  workers  and  workers  on  farms  that  produce  nonfood 
products.  But  the  percentage  reduction  probably  would  not  be  significantly  different 
in  a  series  showing  the  number  of  workers  on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis  engaged 
in  producing  food  products  only.  The  numbers  of  farm  workers  given  above  are 
estimates  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Estimates  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  show  agricultural  employment  of  4.9  million  persons  in  1963, 
down  from  8.3  million  in  1947.  These  estimates  differ  because  of  differences  in 
definition  and  sampling  procedure. 
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Table  10 .- -Number  of  persons  engaged  in  marketing  domestic  farm-food  products  bought 

by  United  States  civilian  consumers,  1947-63 


Year 

Manufac- 
turing 

Wholesaling  ] 
and  " 
assembling 

Ke  can 
stores 

Away-from- 
*  home  eating  ' 
p  j.  ate  b 

Total 

Thousands 

Thousands 

l  nous  ana  t> 

T n  nn  O  nn  n  c 

ItiUUo  dUUb 

J.  LIU  U.O  dUUo 

1947   : 

1,164 

381 

1,435 

1,233 

4,213 

1948   : 

1,197 

400 

1,497 

1,220 

4,314 

1949   : 

1,185 

420 

1,486 

1,218 

4,309 

1950   : 

1,210 

398 

1,483 

1,217 

4,308 

1951   : 

1,179 

398 

1,498 

1,250 

4,325 

1952   : 

1,219 

417 

1,489 

1,279 

4,404 

1953   : 

1,253 

441 

1,483 

1,321 

4,498 

1954   : 

1,243 

463 

1,475 

1,323 

4,504 

1955   : 

1 , 246 

4-4-i 

1  ,  H-O  J 

JL  y  J  /  J 

1956   : 

1,249 

450 

1,458 

1,416 

4,573 

1957   : 

1,252 

475 

1,435 

1,425 

4,587 

1958   : 

:  1,240 

477 

1,406 

1,436 

4,559 

1959   

:  1,233 

470 

1,435 

1,484 

4,622 

1960   

:  1,247 

491 

1 ,471 

1 ,525 

4,  734 

1961   

1,231 

499 

1 ,449 

1 ,531 

4,  710 

1962   

:  1,213 

514 

1,432 

1 ,570 

4,  729 

1963   

:  1,186 

518 

1,458 

1,599 

4,761 

1964   . 

1965   

1966   

1967   ; .  .  . 

country  increased  by  40-45  percent  from. 
1947  to  1963o  4/  Thus,  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  volume  marketed  was 
more  than  3  times  that  in  employment* 

The  increase  in  marketing  services  per 
unit  of  product  marketed  was  achieved 
in  several  waysc  Consumers  bought  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  food  in  res- 
taurants   and  other    eating   places;  they 


substituted  highly  processed  foods  for  less 
highly  processed  or  unprocessed  foods; 
and  they  bought  food  that  received  more 
sorting,  grading,  refrigeration,  packaging, 
and  other  marketing  services  than  in 
earlier  years.  Generally,  adding  mar- 
keting services  increased  labor  time* 
However,  less  labor  time  per  unit  is 
probably  required  in  a  plant  producing  a 
new  highly  processed  food  than  in  a  plant 


4/  This  is  the  percentage  change  shown  by  a  retail-price  weighted  index.  Two 
indexes  of  the  volume  of  domestic  farm- originated  food  products  marketed  to  civilian 
consumers  are  available.  One  measures  annual  changes  in  volumes  of  farm  products 
equivalent  to  volumes  marketed  at  retail;  the  other  measures  changes  in  volumes  of 
products  retailed.  In  constructing  the  first  index,  physical  quantity  indexes  for  in- 
dividual products  are  weighted  by  prices  received  by  farmers.  The  second  is  con- 
structed by  weighting  with  retail  prices.  Products  with  relatively  high  marketing 
charges  have  a  heavier  weight  in  the  second  index  than  in  the  first.  The  retail-price 
weighted  index  has  increased  slightly  more  than  the  farm-price  weighted  index  in 
the  postwar  years. 
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turning  out  an  older,  less  highly  processed 
product    for    which    it    is  substituted-- 
mainly  because  the  plant  producing  the  new 
food  probably  has  more  labor  saving  equip- 
ment. 

Marketing  firms  have  increased  adver- 
tising and  other  product  promotion, selling, 
research,  and  other  activities  that  are  not 
directly  connected  with  processing  and 
product  handling.  Tax  and  payroll  ac- 
counting, inventory  control,  budgeting, 
and  planning  have  increased  per  unit  of 
product  marketed.  It  is  likely  that  man- 
hours  spent  on  these  and  similar  activities 
have  increased,  although  improvements  in 
skill,  electronic  data  processing,  and  other 
innovations   have  increased  productivity. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  food 
marketing  workers  would  have  been  much 
smaller  if  the  hours  worked  per  person 
had  not  decreased,,  Hours  worked  per 
week  averaged  about  42  in  food  manu- 
facturing in  1947;  by  1963  the  average 
was  down  to  about  39,  In  the  retail  food 
trade,  employees  averaged  about  41  hours 
per  week  in  1947  and  35  in  1963, 

A  considerable  gain  in  output  per  man- 
hour  enabled  the  marketing  system  to 
expand  the  volume  of  products  marketed 
by  more  than  two-fifths,  to  add  marketing 
services  per  unit  of  product,  and  to  reduce 
hours  worked  per  per  son  while  the  number 
of  workers  increased  only  13  percent. 
Gains  in  productivity  resulted  mainly  from 
improvements  in  marketing  facilities  and 
in  production  and  distribution  practices, 
from  increased  skill  and  capability  of 
workers,  and  from  economies  of  scale. 
Among  the  many  technological  improve- 
ments were  the  substitution  of  continuous 
processes  for  batch  methods,  improve- 
ments in  plant  layout  and  materials  han- 
dling equipment,  electronic  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  and  automatic 
grading  and  packaging.  The  effectiveness 
of  management  and  labor  was  enhanced 
by  education,  experience,  and  other  types 
of  investment  in  human  resources.  The 
number  of  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  highly  trained  workers  employed  by 
marketing  firms  increased  significantly 
in  the  postwar  years. 


Largest  gain  in  eating  places,--  The 
number  of  workers  in  eating  places  in- 
creased 30  percent  from  1947  to  1963, 
accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  food  marketing 
workers.  About  34  percent  of  all  food 
marketing  workers  were  in  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  in  1963  compared 
with  29  percent  in  1947,  By  1958,  em- 
ployment in  eating  places  exceeded  that 
in  retail  food  stores  (table  10), 

The  large  increase  in  employment  in 
eating  places  apparently  resulted  mainly 
from  rapidly  rising  sales.  Dollar  sales 
made  by  eating  places  climbed  51  percent 
from  1953  to  1963,  Rising  prices  accounted 
for  much  of  this  growth.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index, 
prices  of  food  in  eating  places  rose  27 
percent  during  this  period.  Also,  con- 
sumers probably  did  some  substituting  of 
higher  priced  for  lower  priced  foods 
as  incomes  and  expense  accounts  rose. 
Increases  in  the  total  quantity  of  food 
served,  however,  caused  part  of  the  rise 
in  dollar  sales.  In  addition,  services  per 
unit  of  product  probably  increased.  The 
output  of  services  per  man-hour  probably 
improved  less  in  eating  places  than  in  other 
lines  of  food  marketing  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  provided. 

Little  increase  in  retail  store  employ- 
ment,--The  number  of  workers  in  retail 
food  stores  reached  a  postwar  high  in 
195L  Thereafter,  it  declined  steadily  to 
a  postwar  low  in  1958,  6  percent  below 
the  1951  high.  Since  1958,  the  number 
of  workers  has  risen  irregularly.  Retail 
food  stores  accounted  for  31  percent  of 
the  food  marketing  workers  in  1963  com- 
pared with  34  percent  in  1947, 

The  1951=58  decline  in  employment  oc- 
curred when  the  retail  food  trade  was  being 
concentrated  in  fewer  stores.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  stores  brought 
about  a  fuller  utilization  of  workers' 
time.  Further,  self-service  was  being 
extended,  and  greater  use  was  made  of 
materials  handling  equipment. 

No  increase  in  food  manufacturing  em- 
ployment   since    1953,-- The    number  of 
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workers  engaged  in  processing  domestic 
farm  foods  rose  irregularly  to  a  post- 
war high  in  1953,  It  decreased  each 
year  from  I960  to  1963,  when  it  was  5 
percent  below  I960,  Employment  has 
fluctuated  more  from  year  to  year  in 
food  manufacturing  than  in  other  lines  of 
domestic  farm- food  marketing.  Some 
fluctuation  in  employment  and  output  would 
be  expected  because  of  variations  in  the 
production  of  farm  products. 

Fastest  growth  in  wholesale  trade. -- 
The  most  rapid  growth  in  food  marketing 
employment  was  in  wholesaling  and  as- 
sembling establishments.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  as  sembling  and  whole- 
saling domestic  farm-originated  food  pro- 
ducts was  36  percent  larger  inl963thanin 
1947. 

Employment  in  Marketing  Farm-Origi- 
■  nated  Nonfood  Products 

It  is  estimated  that  the  numbers  of 
persons  (on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis) 
engaged  in  marketing  farm- originated 
products  bought  by  consumers  in  this 
country  were: 


1958  1963 

Product              Millions  Millions 

Foods                      4.6  4.8 

Nonfoods                3»3  3*6 

Total                   7.9  8.4 


The  number  of  nonfood  marketing  work- 
ers has  been  estimated  only  for  1958  and 
1963,  Most  firms  that  wholesale  and  retail 
domestic  farm- originated  products  also 
handle  products  not  originating  on  Ameri- 
can farms,  and  many  firms  that  process 
domestic   farm-produced   raw  materials 


also  process  other  materials.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  prorate  em- 
ployment to  estimate  the  number  mar- 
keting domestic  farm-originated  products 
only.  The  proration  of  employment  be- 
tween products  of  domestic  farm  origin 
and  others  was  made  by  using  sales 
data  and  information  regarding  the  types 
of  raw  materials  used  in  the  various 
products,  5/ 

Persons  engaged  in  marketing  nonfood 
products  represented  43  percent  of  the 
total  in  1963,  The  number  of  these 
persons  increased  9  percent  from  1958 
to  1963,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
4  percent  for  food  marketing  workers. 
These  nonfood  products  are  approximately 
those  covered  by  the  nonfood  marketing 
bill  (p.  17  ),  However,  not  all  adjust- 
ments to  make  employment  numbers  ex- 
actly comparable  to  the  marketing  bill 
data  have  been  made. 

The  estimated  number  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  marketing  nonfood  products  in- 
cluded those  in  manufacturing,  wholesal- 
ing, and  retailing  of  apparel  and  other 
finished  textile  products,  leather  articles, 
tobacco  products,  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages--produced  principally  from  raw  ma- 
terials originating  on  American  farms. 
The  estimated  number  of  workers  also  in- 
cludes those  assembling  cotton,  wool,  to- 
bacco, and  other  farm  products  from  which 
the  finished  products  are  made. 

Although  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing  these  products 
increased  from  1958  to  1963,  decreases 
occurred  in  industries  manufacturing  tex- 
tile products,  tobacco,  leather  articles, 
and  alcoholic  beverages.  Employment 
increased  only  in  apparel  manufacturing. 
The  number  engaged  in  wholesaling  and 
retailing    increased   during  this  period. 


5/  Information  used  for  prorating   was   drawn  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
and    trade    publications.      Sales   and   employment   data  were  taken  from  the  Census' 
of  Manufactures,  the  Census  of  Business,  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta~ 
tistics. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FINAL  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT  USED  BY  FARMERS  IN  1950  and  I960  l/ 


Farm  employment  has  been  declining 
while  output  of  raw  food  and  fiber  has 
been  increasing.  Some  of  the  reduction 
in  manpower  on  farms  has  been  caused 
by  the  substitution  of  industrially  produced 
inputs  for  farm  labor*  To  what  extent 
has  the  reduction  in  farm  labor  been 
offset  by  additional  labor  in  industry 
needed  to  produce  the  increased  flow  of 
supplies  and  equipment  to  farmers?  To 
answer  this  question,  employment  in  the 
final  manufacture  of  farm  supplies  and 
equipment  has  been  estimated  onthe  basis 
of  average  employment  per  dollar  of  sales. 
This  analysis  indicates  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  raw  food  and  fiber  has  been 
produced  with  reduced  manpower,  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  industry. 

Approximately  285,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  final  manufacture  of 
supplies  and  equipment  purchased  by 
farmers  for  use  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  I960,  31  percent  less  than  in  1950 
(table  ll)u  Farm  employment  declined 
28  percent  during  the  same  period  while 
farm  output   increased  23   percent,  2/ 

The  decline  in  final  manufacturing  em- 
ployment is  explained  by  the  significant 
increases  in  shipments  per  employee  in 
the  various  industries  (table.  11),  In- 
creases in  farmer's  expenditures  for 
supplies  and  equipment  were  more  than 
offset  by  increased  shipments  per  em- 
ployee* 

Employment  in  the  final  manufacture 
of  these  products  does  not  include  that 
in  the  basic  and  intermediate  industries 
supplying  the  final  manufacturers. 


Procedure  and  Estimates 

The  first  step  in  the  estimating  pro- 
cedure was  to  get  farmers*  expenditures 
for  various  categories  of  supplies  and 
equipment  (table  11),  These  were  reduced 
to  a  manufacturers'  price-level  basis. 
For  each  industry  manufacturing  these 
products,  shipments  per  employee  were 
obtained  from  the  annual  Survey  of  Manu- 
facturing, A  weighted  average  shipment 
per  employee  was  computed  for  each 
category  of  expenditure. 

Expenditures  in  terms  of  manufact- 
urers' prices  were  divided  by  the  weigh- 
ed average  shipment  per  employee  to  get 
the  number  of  people  employed.  The 
total  was  414,000  in  1950  and  285,000  in 
I960,  These  figures  represent  employ= 
ment  in  the  final  manufacture  of  supplies 
and  equipment  used  by  farmers  but  do 
not  include  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  intermediate  and  basic  imputs  used 
in  final  manufacture. 

Illustration  of  method,- -The  expend- 
iture category  of  'Repair  Items  for  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Machinery"  is  used  as  an 
illustration.  The  industries  of  origin 
were  selected  and  their  weights  calcul- 
ated, 3/  From  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1950  and  I960  annual  Survey  of  Manu- 
facturing,  the  number  of  employees  and 
shipments  were  found  for  the  given  in- 
dustries. From  these  data  and  the  weights 
given  in  table  12,  a  weighted  average 
shipment  per  employee  was  derived 
(table  13). 

In  I960,  farmers  spent  $744,050,000  on 
repair  items  for  motor  vehicles  and  farm 


1/  Prepared  by  Ralph  A.  Freund,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.  The  author  thanks  the  following 
persons  for  their  assistance:  Charles  Cobb,  Q.  Francis  Dallavalle,  Elizabeth  Hall, 
Reubin  Hecht,  Robert  Masucci,  Mardy  Myers,  Harry  Norcross,  and  Williams  Wesson. 

2/  Derived  from  data  in  Agricultural  Statistics,  1962,  tables  648  and  663. 

3/  Weights  were  calculated  from  data  in  Dollar  Volume  of  Agriculture's  Transactions 
with  Industry  by  Robert  H.  Masucci,  MRR  375,  AMS,  USDA,  Dec.  1959,  table  III, 
Part  B,  page  19. 
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Table  12 . --Industries  of  origin  for  repair  items  on  motor  vehicles  and  machinery 


Industry 


Percent  of 
manufacturers  1 
value 


Manuf actuers  1 
value  l/ 


Purchasers ' 
value  l/ 


Organic  chemicals 

(anti -freeze)   , 

Tires  and  inner  tubes 

Tractor  parts   , 

Other  farm  machinery 

parts   

Motor  vehicle  replace- 
ment parts   , 


Total 


Percent 


4.4 
24.  1 
19.2 


39-2 
13.1 


100.0 


1, 000 
dollars 


17,049 
94,  102 
75,oi4 

152;  910 
5i,o44 


390, 119 


1,000 

dollars 


26,358 
179, 800 
121,754 

198,776 
87,  810 


6lk,  498 


Manufacturers '  value 
Purchasers'  value 


390,119      =  63  percent 


6l4, 498 


l/  From  Dollar  Volume  of  Agriculture's  Transactions  with  Industry,  MRR  375,  AMS, 
US DA,  Dec.  1959,  table  III,  Part  B,  page  19. 


Table  13 . --Derivation  of  weighted  average  shipment  per  employee  for  repair  items 

on  motor  vehicles  and  machinery 


Items 


Employees 


Shipments 


Shipments 

per 
employee 


Weights 


Column  3 

times 
column  k 


1950 

Organic  chemicals,  nec   

Tires  and  inner  tubes   

Tractors  and  farm  machinery 
Motor  vehicles  and  parts  . . . 

i960 


Organic  chemicals,  nec   

Tires  and  inner  tubes   , 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  and  parts 


Number 


1,000 

dollars       Dollars  Percent 


86,143  2,195,234  25,484  4.4 

89,520  1,724,704  19,266  24.1 

166,258  2,336,775  14,055  58.4 

720,788  1/11,192,198  15,528  13.I 


77,763  3,735,169  48,033  h.k 

92,003  2,844,255  30,915  24.1 

99,115  2, 162, 640  21,820  58.4 

651,441  1/16,576,741  25,446  13.1 


Dollars 


1,121.3 
4,643-1 
8,203.1 
2,034.2 
2/To7007.0 

2,113-4 

7,450.5 
12,742.9 
,  3,333-4 
2/25,640.0 


1/  Product  shipments  37171  and  37172. 

2/  Weighted  average  shipment  per  employee  for  expenditure  category. 
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machinery.  Multiplying  by  63  percent 
gives  $468,751,500  at  manufacturers' 
prices.  This  divided  by  $25,640,  the 
weighted  average  shipment  per  employee 
in  I960,  gives  18,282  as  the  estimated 
number  of  employees. 


In  1950,  farmers  spent  $548,006,000  on 
repair  items  for  motor  vehicles  and  farm 
machinery.  Multiplying  by  63  percent 
gives  $345,243,780  in  terms  of  manufac- 
turers' prices.  This  divided  by  $16,007, 
the  weighted  average  shipment  per  em- 
ployee for  1950,  yields  21,568  employees. 
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RECENT  RESEARCH  ON  THE  MARKETING  OF  SWEETPOTATO  FLAKES  l/ 


Instant  sweetpotato  flakes,  a  recently 
developed  product,  have  several  char- 
acteristics that  are  expected  to  increase 
the  market  for  sweetpotatoes:  (1)  Sweet- 
potato  flakes  can  be  made  from  sweet- 
potatoes  that  are  unsuitable  for  marketing 
freshor  for  canning  because  of  appearance, 
size,  or  shape  rather  than  lack  of  sound- 
ness or  nutritive  value»  A  substantial  part 
of  the  production  frequently  is  of  this  con- 
dition, (2)  The  product  requires  little 
preparation  before  serving*  (3)  Trans- 
portation and  handling  costs  are  lower 
for  flakes  than  for  fresh  or  canned  sweet- 
potatoes  because  of  differences  in  weight 
and  bulk.  (4)  Fresh  sweetpotatoes  are 
highly  perishable,  a  characteristic  not 
shared  by  sweetpotato  flakes,  2/  Also, 
fresh  flavor  retention  by  the  flakes  is 
considered  superior  to  that  of  other  pre- 
sently available  processed  forms  of  sweet- 
potatoes. 

An  institutional  market  test  showed 
highly  favorable  reactions  to  instant  sweet- 
potato flakes  by  restaurant  operators 
and  chefs,  3/  The  test  showed  a  good 
potential  for  the  product  in  the  institutional 
market.  To  build  a  large  market  for  the 
product,  however,  sales  to  household  con- 
sumers must  be  greatly  expanded.  The 
Economic  Research  Service  initiated  pre- 
liminary research  to  assess  the  retail 
market  potential  for  the  new  product,  4/ 


introduction  into  the  household  market 
was  delayed  because  of  technical  problems 
in  packaging  sweetpotato  flakes  ina 4-to-6 
serving  flexible  pouch.  Many  in  the  food 
industry  could  foresee  no  success  for  the 
product  if  it  was  packed  in  tin  cans,  A 
glass  jar  could  meet  the  necessary  tech- 
nical requirements,  but  many  felt  that  it  did 
not  fit  the  consumer's  image  of  instant  food 
in  a  flexible  pouch  enclosed  in  a  paper 
box.  It  was  considered*  desirable  to  test** 
market  sweetpotato  flakes  in  tin  cans, 
glass  jars,  and  flexible  pouches  in  paper 
boxes  for  two  reasons:  To  determine  the 
type  of  package  which  offers  the  best 
potential,  and  to  measure  how  much  cus- 
tomers might  discriminate  aginst  jar  s  and 
cans  in  favor  of  a  paper  box  with  a 
flexible  pouch  insert  in  selecting  sweet- 
potato flakes. 

Small-scale  or  micro-test  experiments, 
relatively  new  inmarketing  research,  have 
been  used  in  testing  new  products  by  com- 
mercial research  firms  with  apparently 
satisfactory  results.  Such  tests  in  a 
simulated  supermarket,  followed  by  tests 
in  several  retail  stores,  were  conducted 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963,  5/  These 
small-scale  test  should  not  be  considered 
conclusive  but  only  as  indicative  of  what 
may  occur  when  sweetpotato  flakes  in 
different  types  of  packages  are  introduced 
commercially. 


1/  Prepared  by  H,  W,  Kerr  and  O,  C,  Hester,  agricultural  economists,  Marketing 
Economics  Divison,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

2/  The  Southern  Utilization  Research  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  developed  this  product.  Technical  details  are  given  in  the  following  pub- 
lication, Deobald,  .  Harold  J,,  McLemore,  Taylor  A,,  McFarlane,  Vernon  H,,  and 
others,  Precooked  Dehydrated  Sweetpotato  Flakes,  U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Ser- 
vice, ARS  72-23,  February  1962. 

3/  Dwoskin,  P.  B„,  Hester,  0„  C,  Kerr,  H.  W,  Jr,,  and  Bayton,  J,  A.,  Market 
Test  of  Instant  Sweetpotatoes  in  Selected  Institutional  Outlets,  MRR  580,  Economic 
Research  Service,  January  1963. 

4/  The  several  phases  of  market  as  ses  sments  were  in  cooperation  with  the  following 
agencies:  The  Louisiana  Sweetpotato  Commission;  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Universal  Foods,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Owens-Illinois  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La»;  Lengsfield  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  the  Southern  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

5/  Universal  Marketing  Research,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  carried  out  the  simulated 
supermarket  test.    USDA  personnel  were  in  charge  of  the  retail  store  test. 
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The  Simulated  Supermarket  Test 

Five  ounces  of  sweetpotato  flakes,  ap- 
proximately 4  to  6  servings,  were  packaged 
in  tin  cans,  glass  jars,  and  in  two  flexible 
pouches  fitted  in  a  box*  The  same  label  was 
used  on  each  type  of  package  with  some 
adaptation  to  fit  the  container,  The  label, 
designed  by  the  Louisiana  Sweetpotato 
Commission  for  the  test,  was  printed  in 
flat  color  without  pictures  or  recipes  and 
carried  simple  instructions  for  reconsti- 
tutioru 

The  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  the 
experiment  was  to  observe  the  selection 
of  sweetpotato  flakes  in  a  simulated  super- 
market in  a  mobile  2- room  trailer  parked 
in  a  shopping  center  on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

The  first  room  in  the  trailer  was  used 
to  display  instant  white  potato  flakes, 
canned  sweetpotatoes,  and  instant  sweet- 
potato flakes*  The  type  of  packaging  for 
the  sweetpotato  flakes  in  the  display  was 
rotated  throughout  the  test  period,.  Each 
shopper  was  allowed  to  select  one  product 
from  the  display. 

Of  the  218  shoppers  who  participated 
in  the  test  in  the  first  room,  9  percent 
selected  sweetpotato  flakes,  45  percent 
s  elected  white  potato  flakes,  and  46  percent 
selected  canned  sweetpotatoes.  Among 
those  who  selected  sweetpotato  flakes,  50 
percent  selected  the  glass  jar,  28  percent 
selected  the  tin  can,  and  22  percent  se- 
lected the  paper  box. 

After  this  selection,  the  shoppers  were 
guided  to  a  second  room  where  those 
initially  selecting  sweetpotato  flakes  could 
switch  to  another  type  package  of  sweet- 
potato flakes.  Those  selecting  white 
potato  flakes  or  canned  sweetpotatoes  in 
the  first  room  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  switch  to  sweetpotato  flakes  in  any 
type  of  container. 

In  the  second  room,  30  percent  of  the 
shoppers  who  had  initially  selected  canned 
sweetpotatoes  and  41  percent  of  those  who 
had  selected  white  potato  flakes  switched 
to  sweetpotato  flakes.  Of  the  71  shoppers 
who  switched,  59  percent  chose  the  jar, 


21  percent  the  box,  and  20  percent  the 
can.  When  those  who  had  initially  selected 
sweetpotato  flakes  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  different  type  of  package, 
the  majority  who  originally  chose  the  box 
or  can  switched  to  a  jar.  Those  who 
initially    selected   a  jar   did   not  switch. 

The  results  of  the  simulated  super- 
market test  indicated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  glass  container  had  the  greatest 
impulse  appeal.  Also,  the  impulse  choice 
was  strongly  maintained  even  when  other 
package  types  were  offered  in  exchange. 
And  the  low  incidence  of  initial  choice 
of  sweetpotato  flakes  compared  to  com- 
mercially established  products  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  strong  introductory  pro- 
motion program. 

Actual  Supermarket  Test 

The  second  phase  of  the  test  was  con- 
ducted in  5  supermarkets  of  a  regional 
chain  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  purpose  of 
this  phase  was  to  test  the  findings  of  the 
mobile  trailer  experiment  in  an  actual 
sales  situation.  The  specific  objectives 
were  to  determine  (1)  the  type  container 
which  induced  the  highest  rate  of  sales, 
(2)  the  effect  of  a  price  differential  to 
reflect  actual  differences  in  packaging 
costs,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  various  instore 
promotional  techniques  on  sales  of  the 
product.  Testing  begain  the  weekend 
shopping  period  of  November  7  and  con- 
tinued through  the  third  weekend  period  in 
December  1963.  This  time  period  allowed 
for  rotation  in  the  supermarkets  of  care= 
fully  controlled  experiments  for  measuring 
the  effect  of  such  variables  as  price,  size 
of  display,  and  special  displays  onthe  sale 
of  sweetpotato  flakes  in  3  package  types. 

Experimental  procedures. --Two  types 
of  containers  were  displayed  simultane- 
ously in  each  of  the  5  stores.  Shelf 
locations  were  maintained  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  as  were  the  number  of  rows 
and  facings  of  each  test  product.  In  3 
stores,  all  containers  were  priced  at 
35  cents,  and  in  2  stores  the  can  was 
priced  at  33  cents  and  the  jar  and  box 
at    35    cents.       The   2- cent  differential 
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represents  a  fairly  close  approximation 
of  the  actual  difference  in  commercial 
cost  of  the  tin  can  and  the  other  2  types 
of  containers,, 

To  stimulate  purchases,  shoppers  were 
given  booklets  containing  recipes  devel- 
oped specifically  for  sweetpotato  flakes 
and  coupons  redeemable  at  the  cash  regis- 
ter for  10  cents  off  on  any  purchase  of 
sweetpotato  flakes.  These  incentives  were 
distributed  in  alltest  stores  by  demonstra- 
tors hired  by  the  Louisiana  Sweetpotato 
Commission.  Demonstrators  handed  the 
coupons  only  to  shoppers  who  passed 
through  the  aisle  where  sweetpotato  flakes 
were  displayed.  Distribution  was  between 
the  hours  of  4:30  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  on  Saturday.  These  time  periods 
were  chosen  because  the  maximum  in- 
store  customer  traffic  was  during  these 
hours.  (According  to  the  store  man- 
agement, 60  percent  of  the  total  daily 
customer  traffic  was  during  these  hours.) 

Hourly  shelf  audits  were  taken  of  all 
packages  of  sweetpotato  flakes  in  each 
of  the  5  stores.  Shelf  displays  of  the 
test  product  were  replenished  before  each 
hourly  test  period  and  also  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  each  test  day.  In  addition,  the 
demonstrator  in  each  store  recorded  the 
number  of  coupons  distributed  each  hour. 
The  demonstrator  also  recorded  the  num- 
ber of  customers  who  refused  the  coupon 
and  the  total  number  of  customers  who 
passed  by  the  display  each  hour.  (In 
some  stores,  the  latter  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  for  each  hourly  period.) 


Test  Results 

During  the  November  7-9  period,  1,375 
coupons  were  distributed  in  the  5  stores 
and  507  customers  redeemed  their  coupons 
towards  purchases  of  sweetpotato  flakes. 
The  coupon  redemption  rate  was  37  per- 
c  ent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  check- 
outs, it  was  estimated  that  26,000  persons 


shopped  in  the  test  stores  during  the  3 
days  of  the  experiment.  Assuming  that 
the  previously  mentioned  60  percent  of 
the  customers  were  in  the  test  stores 
during  the  12  hours  of  the  experiment, 
about  16,000  customers  could  have  been 
exposed  to  displays  of  sweetpotato  flakes 
in  3  different  container  types.  Thus, 
the  507  purchases  represented  a  little 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  estimated 
16,000  customers.  However,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  all  of  the  customers 
had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  sweet- 
potato flakes;  many  may  not  have  passed 
through  the  aisle  where  the  sweetpotato 
flakes  were  displayed.  Based  on  cus- 
tomer counts  by  demonstrators,  an  es- 
timated 14  percent  of  the  customers  in 
the  test  stores  were  exposed  to  the  new 
product    and   almost    a   fourth  bought  it. 

Sales  of  sweetpotato  flakes  by  type  of 
container  for  each  store  were  as  follows: 


Store  1 
Store  2 
Store  3 
6/ Store  k 
6/Store  5 


can-39  percent 
can-  8  percent 
jar-59  percent 
can-^44  percent 
can-  9  percent 


box-6l  percent 
jar-92  percent 
box-M  percent 
box-56  percent 
jar-91  percent 


Examining  the  sales  data  of  each  store, 
we  note  the  following:  (1 )  In  every  instance 
where  the  glass  jar  was  offered  in  compe- 
tition with  the  can  or  box,  the  greater 
sales  response  was  for  the  glass  jar.  This 
occurred  even  when  the  price  of  the  can 
was  reduced  2  cents.  Sales  of  sweet- 
potato flakes  in  glass  jars  were  approxi- 
mately 10  times  those  in  cans,  with  or 
without  the  application  of  the  2-cent  price 
reduction.  The  significance  of  this  finding 
is  reinforced  by  the  similarity  of  results 
in  the  independently  conducted  mobile 
trailer  test.  (2)  Sales  response  to  the 
box  in  competition  with  the  can,  at  a 
similar  price,  was  at  a  ratio  of  slightly 
more  than  3  to  2.  When  the  box  was  sold 
in  competition  with  the  can  at  2  cents  less, 
sales  response  to  the  box  was  reduced  to 
a  ratio  of  approximately  11  to  9. 

From  observations  made  inthe  stores,  it 
seems   that   when  the  jar  was  displayed 


6/  Stores  at  which  the  price  of  sweetpotato  flakes  in  cans  was  33  cents,  2  cents 
lower  than  those  in  other  containers. 
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beside  the  can,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  box,  shoppers  did  not  notice  the  other 
container.  Part  of  the  greater  attraction 
of  the  5-ounce  glass  jar  may  be  explained 
by  its  larger  size  relative  to  the  can, 
But  in  large  measure,  the  popularity  of 
the  glass  jar  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
potential  buyers  liked  to  see  the  new 
product.  The  storage  feature  of  the 
jar-=part  of  the  contents  could  be  used 
and  the  remainder  stored  until  needed-- 
also  was  considered  a  plus  factor. 

The  box  with  2  pouches  seemed  to  be 
popular  with  single  persons  and  2-member 
families.  Easier  portion  control  with  the 
2  pouches  than  withthe  canor  jar  appeared 
to   be  the  rationale  for  this  preference. 

Following  the  first  intensive  3-day  cou- 
pon promotion,  a  different  form  of  mer- 
chandising and  pricing  was  tried  in  subse- 
quent weekend  shopping  periods.  In  2 
stores  a  coupon  worth  10  cents  off  the 
market  price  was  attachedto  eachpackage. 
In  3  stores  all  packages  were  priced  at  29 
cents  and  the  following  week  at  2  for  49 
cents.  Equal  volumes  of  sweetpotato  flakes 
were  sold  at  29  cents  and  at  2  for  49  cents. 
Fewer  individual  purchases  were  made  at 
the  latter  price,  however,  in  some  stores, 
instore  promotions  such  as  varying  dis- 
play size  and  "dump"  and  formal  end- 
of-aisle  special  displays  were  used.  The 
best  responses  were  to  the  "dump**  and 
formal  end-of-aisle  displays.  Sales  of 
the  test  products  were  substantially  higher 
in  those  stores  in  which  these  techniques 
were  used. 

Implication  of  Results  and  Some  Tentative 
Conslusions 

In  all  phases  of  the  test,  consumers 
rated  glass  jars  higher  than  the  box  with 
2  pouches  or  the  tin  can.  In  fact,  the 
overwhelming  preference  for  the  glass  jar 


may  even  indicate  a  basic  change  in  con- 
sumer package  preference.  The  desire  of 
the  food  shopper  to  see  a  new  product  may 
be  of  more  importance  then  heretofore 
thought.  Of  course,  part  of  the  strong 
preference  for  glass  could  have  been 
partially  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  at- 
tractive carton  showing  a  picture  of  flakes. 
Regardless  of  package  type,  recipe  infor- 
mation on  the  package  also  will  be  of 
importance  in  introducing  this  product, 
since  the  consumers'  decision  to  buy  was 
predicated  in  part  on  knowledge  of  the 
product's  convenience  and  versatility. 

The  convenience  of  instant  sweetpotato 
flakes  appears  to  be  their  strongest  selling 
point.  Another  is  their  versatility;  they  can 
be  made  into  several  different  types  of 
dishes,  7/  At  first  glance,  many  shoppers 
seemed  to  visualize  sweetpotato  flakes 
only  in  the  form  of  mashed  sweetpotatoes. 
The  recipe  booklet  and  informal  talks  by 
the  demonstrator  helped  make  shoppers 
aware  that  the  product  could  be  used  in 
casserole  dishes,  as  pies,  and  even  that  a 
form  of  candied  sweetpotatoes  could  be 
prepared.  Because  consumers  most  fre- 
quently prepare  sweetpotatoes  in  candied 
form,  this  last  point  should  be  emphasized 
when  the  product  is  packaged  for  com- 
merical  distribution  in  retail  food  outlets. 

The  test  also  indicated  that  some  kind  of 
instore  promotion  or  special  display  is 
desirable.  Price  reductions  did  not  seem 
to  materially  affect  sales  in  the  short  run 
compared  to  other  promotional  devices 
used  in  the  test.  If  the  product  is  priced 
at  a  level  competitive  with  other  forms  of 
sweetpotatoes,  pricing  should  not  be  a 
problem. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  this  new  form  of 
sweetpotatoes     attracts     new  household 
users    rather  than   established  users  of 
other  forms  of  sweetpotatoes.  Spot-check 
examinations    during   the   testing  period 


7/  The  importance  of  these  attributes  is  reinforced  by  the  findings  published  in  a 
recent  researsh  report,  Household  Consumers'  Acceptance  of  Instant  Sweetpotato 
Flakes,  MRR  663,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  U0S0  Department  of  Agriculture, 
July  1964, 
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indicated  that  the  sale  of  sweetpotato 
flakes  had  little  or  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  sale  of  fresh  and  canned  sweetpotato  es„ 
These   observations   were    confirmed  by 


the  managers  of  the  test  supermarkets. 
This  is  important  to  sweetpotato  pro- 
ducers, since  it  points  toward  potentially- 
increased  total  sales  for  sweetpotatoes» 
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TRENDS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  MARKET  FOR  FOOD  l/ 


The  Nation's  schools  provide  animpor° 
tant  and  rapidly  expanding  market  for  food* 
During  the  school  year  1 962-63,  foods  with 
a  wholesale  value  of  $929  million  moved 
through  lunchrooms  in  about  66,000  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,,  Ad- 
ditional foods  valued  at  $77  million  were 
used  in  approximately  6,500  private 
schools  offering  food  services,,  The 
school  outlet,  therefore,  accounts  for 
about  $1  billion  in  foods0 

Five  years  earlier,  public  school  lunch- 
rooms were  providing  an  outlet  for  foods 
valued  at  $597  million;  thus  there  has 
been  a  gain,  of  $332  million  or  56  percent 
over  levels  in  I957-58a  Wholesale  food 
prices  rose  about  6  percent  during  this 
5-year  period;  hence,  the  increase  was 
largely  in  the  volume  of  food  moving 
through  this  market* 

Expansion  of  the  school  food  market 
resulted  primarily  from  larger  school 
enrollment  and  increased  availability  of 
school  lunch  services.  In  1  957- 58  ,  slightly 
over  21  million  public  school  children 
had  access  to  school  lunch  services.  Five 
years  later,  this  number  had  increased 
to  nearly  28,5  million.  In  private  schools 
the  number  of  pupils  having  lunches  avail- 
able increased  by  400,000, 

Most  of  the  expansion  in  lunch  service 
availability  and  the  attendant  increased  use 
of  food  occurred  within  the  framework  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
During  1962-63  approximately  64  percent 
of  the  Nation's  112,000  public  and  private 
schools,  representing  75  percent  of  U.S. 
student  enrollment,  participated  in  the 
Federal  program.  The  National  School 
Lunch   Program   is    administered  by  the 


UoSo  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coop- 
eration with  State  education  agencies. 
Schools  participating  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram receive  cash  and  commodity  do- 
nations to  help  them  serve  well-balanced 
lunches  at  less  than  full  cost.  The  school 
outlet  is  one  means  of  utilizing  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Government 
through  price  stabilization  and  surplus 
removal  programs.  Children  participating 
in  lunch  programs  are  exposed  to  new 
foods  in  new  forms,  learning  at  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  a  well-balanced  lunch 
and  the  importance  of  good  eating  habits. 

National  School  Lunch  Program  and  Food 
Consumption  in  Schools 

Schools  participating  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  report  higher  food 
consumption  on  a  per  capita  basis  than 
schools  operating  lunch  service  apart  from 
the  Federal  program.  National  School 
Lunch  Program  schools  (public  and  priv- 
ate) had  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
196  pounds  of  food  with  a  wholesale  value 
of  $32,67  during  the  school  year  sur- 
veyed, 2/  This  compares  with  other 
schools  having  food  service  in  which  pupils 
consumed  an  average  of  169  pounds  of  food 
with  a  value  of  $31,45, 

Examples  of  this  difference  are  illus- 
trated by  three  categories  of  food:  (l)Milk 
and  milk  products;  (2)  meat,  poultry  and 
fish,  and  (3)  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
For  milk  and  milk  products,  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  National  School  Lunch 
Program  schools  was  the  equivalent  of 
about  100  pounds  of  whole  milk  (fat 
solids  basis)  during  the  1962  school  year, 
or  a  dollar  value  of  $12,27,  Children  in 
other  food  service  schools  consumed  the 


1/  Prepared  by  Martin  Kriesberg,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

2/  This  is  based  on  average  daily  attendance;  about  one-half  the  pupils  eat  school 
lunches  on  any  given  day  and  hence  the  quantities  and  values  of  food  consumed  by  a 
student  eating  the  plate  lunch  every  day  would  be  roughly  double  the  average  amounts 
indicated.  The  weight  of  milk  products  except  butter  is  in  terms  of  the  whole  milk 
equivalent  (fat  solids  basis). 
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equivalent  of  70  pounds  of  milk  products 
per  capita  with  a  value  of  $9.14,  For  the 
group  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  products, 
per  capita  consumption  in  National  School 
Lunch  Program  schools  was  about  15.7 
pounds  or  $6.95  in  value;  among  other 
schools  serving  lunch,  consumption  aver- 
aged 14,4  pounds  and  had  a  value  of  about 
$6.91  during  the  1962-63  year,,  For  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  National  School  Lunch  Program 
schools  was  similarly  higher;  pupils  in 
Program  schools  consumed  an  average  of 
9q1  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
with  a  value  of  $1.03.  Pupils  in  schools 
with  lunch  service  outside  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  consumed  about  5.8 
pounds  with  a  value  of  $0.74  during  the 
school  year. 

The  greater  food  consumpiton  in  National 
School  Lunch  Program  schools  may  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  food  donations  re- 
ceived by  schools  participating  in  the 
Federal  program.  These  donations  had  a 
value  of  about  7  cents  per  lunch  served. 
(In  addition,  approximately  4  cents  was 
in  the  form  of  cash  payments  to  the 
schools.)  Of  greater  importance,  however, 
are  the  nutritional  requirements  estab- 
lished for  plate  lunches  under  the  Program. 
Differences  in  consumption  between  par- 
ticipating and  nonparticipating  schools 
generally  reflect  consumption  of  plate 
lunches  on  the  one  hand  and  pupil  selection 
of  a  la  carte  items  on  the  other. 

These  were  some  of  the  findings  in  a 
sample  survey  conducted  during  the  school 
year  1962-63  of  the  Nation's  schools 
providing  lunch  service.  The  study  was 
one  in  a  series  on  public  food  distribution 
programs  and  is  part  of  a  broad  program 
of  research  aimed  at  expanding  markets 
for  agricultural  products. 

Food  Used  in  the  Schools 

The  value  of  food  going  into  school 
lunches    averaged    about    31    cents  per 


meal  during  the  1962  study  period.  This 
sum  varied  somewhat  by  school  charac- 
teristics: Elementary  school  lunches 
averaged  27  cents;  secondary  school 
lunches  (with  larger  portions)  averaged 
over  34  cents. 

Milk  and  milk  products  were  by  far  the 
largest  items  in  the  cost  of  school  lunches; 
fluid  milk  alone  accounted  for  about  6.0 
cents  in  the  average  lunch.  3/  Meat  was 
the  second  largest  item;  red  meats  aver- 
aged 4.5  cents  per  lunch  served.  Of 
course,  red  meats  were  not  served  in 
every  lunch;  a  portion  of  red  meat,  when 
served,  would  often  have  a  higher  value. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  in  all  forms,  in- 
cluding juices  (but  not  potatoes),  had  an 
average  cost  per  meal  of  4.3  cents;  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  3.1 
cents  of  this  amount. 

Table  14  indicates  the  amount  of  food 
that  moved  into  the  public  school  market 
in  1957-58  and  1962-63,  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  each  food  group.  There 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  per 
capita  use  of  milk,  meat,  and  poultry 
during  the  5-year  period  following  1957; 
per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  es- 
pecially was  higher.  These  increases 
resulted  from  a  general  upgrading  of 
menus  and,  in  part,  from  the  assistance 
of  Federal  programs,  particularly  in  milk 
and  poultry. 

There  was  little  gain  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  vegetables.  Total  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes 
was  up  somewhat  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  frozen  and  other  processed  forms,  but 
per  capita  consumption  was  down  slightly. 
Frozen  food  usage  was  up  sharply  during 
the  period  studied.  Over  $11  million  was 
spent  by  schools  on  packaged  frozen  food; 
fruits  and  vegetables  made  up $3.7  million 
of  this.  Frozen  fish  sticks  and  potatoes 
(mostly  in  the  form  of  french  fries)  were 
the  other  two  major  categories. 


3/  This  does  not  include  milk  consumed  in  the  schools  at  times  other  than  lunch. 
About  50  percent  of  the  consumption  of  milk  in  schools  was  with  lunches,  40  percent 
was  consumed  at  times  other  than  lunch  in  these  schools,  and  10  percent  was  in 
schools  serving  milk,  but  no  lunch. 
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Federal  donations  made  up  a  large  part 
of  the  butter,  eggs  (dried),  and  flour  and 
other  cereals  used  in  the  school  lunch 
program;  these  donations  were  also  a 
major  part  of  the  total  commodity  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government 
(together  with  poultry)  during  the  1962° 
63  school  year. 

Trends    in   Participation  and  the  School 
Lunch  Market 

Developments  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram since  1957  and  the  Census  proj- 
ections of  school  enrollments  for  the  next 
decade  permit  some  estimates  of  the  school 
lunch  market  in  the  years  ahead0  The 
Census  projections  of  school  enrollments, 
which  are  based  on  three  different  as- 
sumptions, range  from  48,1  million  to 
48 , 9  million  students  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  by  1965,  These 
projections  lead  to  1975  estimated  enroll- 
ments  of   51,8    million  to    58,4  million, 


depending  on  the  assumptions  followed. 
If  the  proportion  of  all  schools  offering 
lunch  service  continues,  as  reported  in 
1962,  school  lunches  would  be  available 
to  about  39  million  students  in  1965  and 
to  42  million  to  46  million  pupils  by 
1975,  The  trend  from  1957  to  1962  was 
for  an  increasing  proportionof the  schools 
tD  offer  some  lunch  service;  hence,  the 
estimates  given  above  seem  conservative. 
An  increase  over  the  1962  school  lunch 
market  of  at  least  25  percent  is  thus 
indicated  by  1975, 

If  an  enrollment  of  55  million  is  assumed 
for  1975  and  if  1962  patterns  of  school 
participation  hold  substantially  the  same, 
about  44  million  pupils  will  have  lunch 
service  available  in  their  schools.  About 
22  million  plate  lunches  would  be  eaten 
on  an  average  day  in  1975  if  1962  patterns 
of  pupil  participation  hold  about  the  same. 
This  compares  with  about  16  million 
lunches  consumed  daily  during  1964, 
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Table  15. -Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost  and  farm  value,  April-June  1964,  January-March  1964, 

April-June  I963  and  1957-59  average  1/ 


Product  2/ 

■  Retail  unit 

Retail 

cost 

Net  farm  value 

V 

Apr.  - 
June 
1964 

Jan.  - 
Mar. 
1964 

Apr.  - 
June 
1963 

1957-59 

average 

Percentage  change 
Apr. -June  1964 
from- 

.    Apr. - 
June 
1964 

Jan,  - 
Mar. 
1964 

Apr.  - 
June 
1963 

1957-59 
average 

percentage  change 
:  Anr. -June  1964 
:  from- 

Jan. -  : 
Mar. 
1964  : 

Apr.  - 
June 
1963 

Jan.  -  : 
Mar.  : 
1Q64  : 

Apr.  - 

June 
1963 

r.  :  l^m 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

1076. 05 

1078.03 

1071.39  l»°37 

26 

)i  / 
ZJ 

392.35 

5/395.40  5/388.43 

409 

76 

-1 

1 

266.28 

271. 10 

271. 18 

277 

43 

-2 

-2 

120.96 

123.63  5/129.53 

150 

65 

-2 

-7 

193 

86 

201  69 

197. 72 

193 

54 

-1 

1 

85.42 

89. 

12 

84.73 

87 

76 

-4 

1 

80 

37 

07.99 

82.42 

92 

-9 

-2 

46. 

89 

52.53 

48.19 

56 

02 

-11 

-3 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

4/ 

1T2. 72 

172. 5^ 

172.87 

159 

22 

29.01 

5/30.84 

5/31.52 

29 

98 

-6 

-8 

)    Average  ( 

21. 

48 

23. 

33 

24  20 

22 

33 

-8 

-11 

)quantities  ( 

q/vcr  pp 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

)  purchased  ( 

268. 

32 

2^4  38 

258.64 

227 

64 

5 

4 

90.92 

5/80.27 

65 

61 

13 

21 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

)  per  urban  ( 

162.72 

149 . 25 

159- 

13 

134 

44 

9 

2 

63.16 

5/54.27 

5/57.40 

46 

58 

16 

10 

)wage-earner( 

79. 

00 

77.33 

72.24 

68 

70 

2 

9 

26.55 

25. 

35 

5/20. 62 

22 

03 

5 

29 

Processed  fruits  and 

and  ( 

)  clerical-  ( 

105. 

60 

105.13 

99.51 

93 

20 

4/ 

6 

27.76 

5/26.OO 

5/17. 82 

19 

03 

7 

56 

)    worker  ( 

)     family  ( 

41. 

86 

42. 11 

42. 

05 

44 

33 

-1 

4/ 

11.05 

10. 

98 

5/11.50 

12 

49 

1 

-4 

)     in  1952  ( 

) 

47.64 

48.22 

46.51 

43 

07 

-1 

2 

8. 

10 

8. 

03 

5/7.74 

7 

25 

1 

5 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Perce  n't 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Pound 

76 

3 

78.0 

79 

1 

78 

1 

-2 

-4 

39 

5 

41 

3 

43.3 

49 

7 

-4 

-9 

Pound 

73 

6 

73-9 

73 

0 

71 

3 

4/ 

1 

40 

6 

37 

8 

39.0 

39 

8 

7 

4 

Pound 

cc 

J  J 

C 
? 

1 

fin 

7 

0 

d  1 

c 
0 

27 

X 

20.  3 

32 

5 

2 

-2 

Butter   

Pound 

75 

2 

75.3 

74 

8 

74 

6 

4/ 

1 

54 

9 

54 

8 

54.6 

51 

8 

4/ 

1 

_1 

pound 

37 

1 

XT  2 

36 

2 

32 

8 

\i 

2 

14 

7  1 

15 

2 

14.6 

14 

2 

-3 

1 

gallon 

84 

1 

84.7 

84 

6 

87 

5 

-1 

-1 

6/22 

9 

6/22 

8 

6/22.7 

22 

2 

4/ 

1 

ounce  can 

15 

1, 

4 

15-4 

15 

1. 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

O 

—  c 

0 

5 

—    fi  0 

D 

2 

-2 

3 

Milk,  fluid   

Quart 

24 

9 

25-5 

24 

8 

24 

5 

-2 

4/ 

10 

1 

10 

8 

10.  0 

10 

8 

-6 

1 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 

Pound 

38 

3 

38.6 

40 

0 

)■)■ 

9 

-1 

-h 

lo 

7 

19 

6 

20.  4 

Oil 

1. 

4- 

-5 

-8 

Eggs   

Dozen 

48 

4 

56.1 

Uq 

0 

54 

5 

-14 

31 

_>x 

6 

36 

6 

31  4 

->x.  •+ 

36 

1 

X 

U L  CaU  ,      Hill  LC 

Pound 

21 

4 

21.5 

21 

6 

19 

3 

V 

-1 

2 

9 

5/3 

1 

3.2 

3 

0 

-6 

-9 

Vfheat   

Pound 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2.6 

2 

1. 
4- 

-8 

-12 

Pound 

31 

0 

31.0 

31 

0 

29 

1 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4. 1 

3 

8 

-xu 

-Id 

12  ounces 

28 

7 

28.5 

28 

4 

24 

7 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2.5 

2 

9 

Q 
0 

), 

4 

Pound 

14 

6 

14.5 

14 

5 

12 

9 

i 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2.5 

2 

9 

ll_ 

L 

5 

pounds 

57 

9 

57-3 

57 

2 

54 

8 

\ 

17 

9 

19 

8 

20.  7 

18 

9 

-10 

-XM- 

Rolled  oats   

18  ounces 

25 

1 

24. 3 

24 

1 

20 

2 

-? 

lj 

4 

1 

4 

0 

4.0 

3 

8 

2 

O 
c 

Pound 

18 

3 

15-5 

18 

7 

15 

1 

18 

-2 

7 

7 

5 

1 

6.9 

4 

6 

51 

12 

Each 

18 

8 

15.4 

17 

2 

12 

5 

■22  , 

9 

5 

5 

4 

2 

5. 1 

2 

5 

31 

8 

Pound 

20 

6 

21.6 

23 

4 

18 

9 

-5 

-12 

4 

4 

4 

8 

6.7 

4 

5 

-8 

-34 

Dozen 

84 

6 

79-3 

96 

4 

66 

8 

I 

-12 

28 

6 

28 

3 

39-5 

23 

3 

1 

pft 

Pound 

27 

1 

3i  ^ 

J-L.  } 

26 

8 

24 

6 

-14 

1 

12 

6 

15 

0 

10.3 

10 

6 

-16 

22 

Pound 

10 

9 

10. 8 

10 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2.4 

2 

4 

9 

4 

Pound 

14 

4 

14.9 

14 

4 

14 

7 

"  -3 

0 

3 

2 

2. 

3 

2.7 

3 

7 

39 

19 

Pound 

14 

9 

16.3 

13 

9 

15 

1 

-9 

7 

4 

2 

6. 

3 

3-6 

4 

4 

-33 

17 

Head 

17 

1 

21.7 

19 

4 

17 

6 

-21 

-12 

3 

9 

8 

9 

6. 2 

5 

9 

-56 

-37 

Pound 

11 

6 

11.  O 

11 

7 

10 

3 

0 

_1 

3 

0 

3- 

5 

4.2 

3 

4 

-14 

10 

pounds 

78 

4 

64. 4 

65 

0 

61 

0 

22 

21 

31 

4 

16 

5 

5/l6.2 

17 

9 

90 

94 

Pound 

18 

4 

15.6 

13 

6 

14 

8 

18 

35 

7 

5 

5- 

7 

~5/4  2 

4 

8 

32 

79 

Pound 

36 

4 

36.1 

31 

4 

30 

4 

1 

16 

11 

2 

13 

3 

9-5 

10 

7 

-16 

18 

46 

ounce  can 

64 

8 

63.4 

52 

3 

4i 

6 

2 

24 

31 

3 

29. 

4 

8.3 

12 

4 

6 

277 

No 

.  2~J  can 

34. 

6 

33.8 

32 

6 

34 

8 

2 

6 

5. 

4 

5- 

4 

6.1 

6 

1 

0 

-11 

16 

ounce  can 

15- 

0 

15.1 

15 

0 

14 

9 

-1 

0 

2. 

2 

2. 

2 

2  3 

2 

4 

0 

-4 

No 

303  can 

19. 

0 

19.1 

19 

2 

18 

1 

-1 

-1 

2. 

4 

2. 

4 

2.4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Peas  canned 

No 

303  can 

22. 

7 

dd.  ( 

22 

5 

21 

0 

0 

1 

2. 

9 

2. 

9 

2.9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Ho 

303  can 

16. 

2 

16.1 

15 

4 

15 

8 

1 

5 

2. 

5 

2. 

5 

2.6 

2 

3 

0 

Orange  Juice  concentrate, frozen 

6 

ounce  can 

31. 

9 

30  ft 

30 

3 

23 

7 

-3 

5 

17 

7 

13. 

3 

8.7 

8 

4 

33 

103 

10 

ounces 

28. 

1 

27.7 

27 

5 

26 

4 

1 

2 

6. 

2 

6. 

1 

6.3 

6 

0 

2 

-2 

9 

ounces 

23. 

7 

23-7 

23 

5 

22 

4 

0 

1 

3 

8 

3- 

8 

4.1 

4 

4 

0 

-7 

10 

ounces 

20. 

8 

20.9 

21 

1 

19 

7 

4/ 

-1 

3 

0 

3- 

0 

3-0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Dried  beans  (navy)  « 

Pound 

17. 

4 

17  6 

17 

8 

17 

1 

-1 

-2 

6. 

4 

6. 

4 

6.5 

7 

0 

0 

-2 

Pound 

40.4 

40.2 

40. 

0 

35 

9 

4/ 

1 

14. 

7 

5/14.7 

13-7 

13 

0 

0 

7 

Pound 

27.6 

27.6 

27. 

3 

29 

1 

0 

1 

6. 

7 

6. 

7 

7-3 

7 

8 

0 

-8 

Pound 

57.9 

57.8 

57. 

7 

54 

9 

4/ 

y 

19.9 

20.2 

20.7 

18 

7 

-1 

-4 

Pint 

38.4 

38.5 

37. 

8 

37 

5 

5/ 

2 

6.4 

6. 

4 

6.7 

6 

9 

0 

-4 

3 

pounds 

80.9 

82.3 

84. 

1 

93 

6 

-2 

-4 

24. 

1 

23. 

8 

26.0 

28 

2 

1 

-7 

24 

ounces 

30.1 

30.0 

28. 

5 

25 

7 

4/ 

6 

3- 

2 

3- 

0 

3.1 

3 

0 

7 

3 

5 

pounds 

68. 

2 

73-5 

69. 

2 

56 

2 

-7 

-1 

23. 

6 

23. 

6 

5/23.0 

20 

2 

0 

3 

1/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Soreads  for  Food  Products,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
741,  1957. 


2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.  For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 
5/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
5/  Revised. 

0/  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 
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Table  16  . --Farm  food  products:     Farm-retail  spread  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost,  April-June  1964, 
January-March  196k,  April-June  1963  and  1957-59  Average  1/ 


Product  2/ 


Farm-retail  spread  3/ 


Farmer ' s  share  4/ 


:  Retail  unit  ■ 

Apr.  - 
June 
1964 

Jan. 
Mar. 

1964 

Apr.  - 

June 

1963 

1957-59 
average 

Percentage  change 
Apr. -June  1964 
f  rom- 

Jan.-      :  Apr.- 
Mar.       :  June 
1964      :  1963 

Apr.  - 

June 
1964 

Jan.  - 
Mar. 
1964 

Apr.  - 
June 
1963 

1957-59 
average 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

T^i~t  11  ore 

Percent 

Percent 

 D  +  

Percent 

— 

Percent 

— s  zz — 

Percent 

Percent 

'•)  ('• 

683 

70 

5/682 

63 

5/682 

96 

627.50 

6/ 

6/ 

3° 

37 

3d 

40 

•  "1  ( 

.  i  r 

1^5 

32 

147 

47 

5/141 

65 

li!o.  (O 

-1 

3 

k£ 

kft 

54 

• )  ( 

113 

44 

112 

57 

112 

99 

1  OS  7ft 

1 

6/ 

ko. 

kk 

)l  0 

43 

)i  c 

^5 

' )    Average  ' 

:) quantities  ( 

33 

48 

35 

46 

3* 

23 

36.01 

-6 

-2 

58 

60 

58 

61 

: )  purchased  ( 

: )  per  urban  ( 

: )wage-earner( 

143 

71 

5/141 

70 

5/lM 

35 

129.24 

1 

2 

17 

18 

18 

19 

: )        and  ( 



— 

12 

14 

14 

14 

: )  clerical-  ( 

: )    worker  ( 

177 

40 

5/174 

11 

5/183 

42 

162.03 

2 

-3 

34 

32 

29 

29 

: )    family  ( 

99 

56 

5/9k 

98 

5/101 

73 

87.86 

5 

-2 

39 

36 

36 

35 

■ )     in  1952  ( 

52 

45 

51 

98 

1/51 

62 

46.67 

1 

2 

ah 

33 

29 

:)  ( 

:)  ( 

77 

84 

5/79 

13 

5/31 

69 

74.17 

-2 

-5 

' ' '  ,0* 

25 

18 

20 

■  )  ( 

30 

81 

31 

13 

5/30 

55 

31.84 

-1 

1 

26 

26 

27 

28 

'■■)  ( 

39 

5* 

4o 

19 

5/38 

77 

35  ."2 

-2 

2 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

]  Pound 

36 

8 

36 

7 

35 

8 

28.4 

6/ 

3 

52 

53 

55 

64 

33 

0 

36 

1 

34 

0 

-9 

-3 

55 

51 

53 

)  Pound 

27 

9 

29 

0 

27 

2 

28.2 

-4 

3 

50 

48 

51 

5h 

:  Pound 

20 

3 

20 

5 

20 

2 

22.8 

73 

73 

73 

69 

•  "2  pound 

*  2^  gsllon 

*  T  iL-=-   rtiincp  nan 

•  _L*-r  p    UUUvB  Loll 

22 

k 

22 

0 

21 

6 

18.6 

2 

40 

kn 
4J. 

kn 

ka 

61 

2 

61 

9 

61 

9 

6=;  ^ 
o?o 

-1 

-1 

27 

27 

27 

9 

0 

8 

9 

9 

2 

8.8 

1 

-2 

Jin 
4U 

4l 

Quart 

14 

8 

14 

7 

14 

8 

13  7 

1 

0 

41 

42 

40 

44 

\  Pound 

19 

6 

19 

0 

19 

6 

20.5 

j 

0 

49 

51 

51 

5h 

)  Dozen 

16 

8 

19 

5 

17 

6 

18.4 

-14 

-5 

65 

65 

64 

66 

:  Pound 

18 

5 

18 

4 

18 

4 

16.3 

1 

1 

14 

14 

15 

16 

:  Pound 

— 

11 

12 

12 

12 

:  Pound 

27 

4 

27 

0 

26 

9 

25.3 

1 

2 

12 

13 

13 

13 

:     12  ounces 

26 

1 

26 

1 

25 

9 

21.8 

0 

1 

9 

8 

9 

12 

:  Pound 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 . 0 

0 

0 

18 

17 

17 

00 
cc 

:     5  pounds 

4o 

0 

37 

5 

36 

5 

7 

10 

31 

35 

36 

3k 

:     l8  ounces 

21 

0 

20 

3 

20 

1 

16.4 

3 

4 

lb 

lo 

17 

1  Q 

[  Pound 

10 

6 

10 

4 

11 

8 

10.5 

2 

-10 

42 

33 

37 

30 

Each 

13 

3 

11 

2 

12 

1 

10.0 

19 

10 

29 

27 

30 

20 

]  Pound 

16 

2 

16 

8 

16 

7 

14.4 

}. 

-3 

21 

22 

29 

24 

[  Dozen 

56 

0 

51 

0 

56 

9 

^3-5 

10 

—2 

3* 

36 

41 

35 

:  Pound 

14 

5 

16 

5 

16 

5 

i4.o 

-12 

-12 

46 

48 

38 

^3 

:  Pound 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

6.6 

-1 

-1 

23 

21 

22 

27 

:  Pound 

11 

2 

12 

6 

11 

7 

11.0 

-11 

-4 

22 

15 

19 

25 

;  Pound 

10 

7 

10 

0 

10 

3 

10.7 

7 

4 

28 

■  39  • 

26 

29 

:  Head 

2 

12 

8 

13 

2 

11.7 

0 

23 

41 

32 

3h 

:  Pound 

1^ 

6 

8 

1 

7 

5 

6.9 

\ 

15 

26 

30 

36 

33 

:    10  pounds 

47 

0 

47 

9 

5/48 

8 

43.1 

-2 

-4 

4o 

26 

25 

29 

:  Pound 

10 

9 

9 

9 

2/  9 

4 

10.0 

10 

16 

4l 

37 

5/31 

32 

Pound 

25 

2 

22 

8 

21 

9 

1Q  7 

11 

15 

31 

37 

30 

°  46  ounce  can 

33 

5 

34 

0 

44 

0 

29.2 

-1 

-24 

48 

46 

16 

30 

\  No.  2--g  can 

29 

2 

28 

4 

26 

5 

28.7 

3 

10 

16 

16 

19 

18 

]  l6  ounce  can 

12 

8 

12 

9 

12 

7 

12.5 

-1 

1 

15 

15 

15 

16 

\  No.  303  can 

.  16 

6 

16 

7 

16 

8 

15.7 

-1 

-1 

1  ^ 
40 

12 

'  13 

No.  303  can 

.  19 

8 

19 

8 

19 

6 

17.9 

0 

1 

13 

13 

13 

15 

\  No.  303  can 

•  !3 

7 

13 

6 

12 

8 

13.5 

1 

7 

15 

16 

17 

15 

:  6  ounce  can 

:  14 

2 

19 

5 

21 

6 

15.3 

-27 

-3^ 

55 

4l 

29 

35 

:    10  ounces 

:  21 

9 

21 

6 

21 

2 

20.4 

1 

3 

22 

22 

23 

23 

:      9  ounces 

:  19 

9 

19 

9 

19 

4 

18.0 

0 

3 

16 

16 

17 

20 

;     10  ounces 

:  17 

8 

17 

9 

18 

1 

16.5 

-1 

-2 

14 

14 

14 

16 

Pound 

•  11 

0 

11 

2 

11 

3 

10.1 

-2 

-3 

37 

36 

37 

41 

Market  basket 


Meat  products 


Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain   


All  fruits  and  vegetables 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fresh  vegetables  .... 
Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   


Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 
Lamb  (Choice  grade") 
Pork  (retail  cuts)  . 


Butter   

Cheese,  American  process 

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fluid   


Eggs   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients 
Wheat   

Crackers,  soda  . . . 

Corn  flakes   

Corn  meal   


Apples   

Grapefruit  . . . 

Lemons   

Oranges   

Beans,  green  . 

Cabbage  

Carrots   

Celery   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Potatoes   

Sweetpotatoes 
Tomatoes   


Orange  juice,  canned  . . . 

Peaches,  canned   

Beans  with  pork,  canned 

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   


Orange  juice  concentrate, frozen: 

Strawberries,  frozen   

Beans,  green,  frozen  , 

Peas,  frozen  , 

Dried  beans  (navy)  

Dried  prunes   


Margarine,  colored   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  dressing   

Vegetable  shortening   

Corn  sirup   :     24  ounces 

Sugar  :    5  pounds 


Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pint 
3  pounds 


25.7 

20.9 
38.0 
32.0 
56.8 

26.9 
44.6 


5/25.5 

20.9 
37-6 
32.1 
58.5 
27.0 
49.9 


26.3 

20.0 
37-0 
31-1 
58.1 

25.4 
5/46.2 


22.9 


21. 
36. 
30. 
65. 
22. 
3b. 


0 
1 

6/ 
-3 

6/ 
-11 


36 

24 
34 
17 
30 

11 
35 


5/37 

24 
35 
17 
29 
10 
32 


3^ 

27 
36 
18 
31 
11 
5/  33 


27 
3U 
18 
30 
12 
36 


l/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
74l,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  The  farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  net  farm  value  shown  in  table  on  opposite  page. 

4/  This  estimate  of  the  farmer's  share  does  not  allow  for  Government  payments  to  producers. 
5/  Revised. 

6/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  17.„ Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  April-June  1964  1/ 


Product  2/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Market  basket   

Meat  products  . . . 
Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain   


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
by  urban  families 


All  fruits  and  vegetables  

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  1 
Fresh  vegetables  

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Fats  and  oils   : 

Miscellaneous  products   ' 


Beef  (Choice  grade)   :2.25  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 

Lamb  (Choice  grade)   :2.36  lb.  lamb 

Pork  (retail  cuts)   :2.13  lb.  hogs 

Butter  'Cream  and  vhole  milk 

Cheese,  American  process  'Milk  for  American  cheese 

Ice  cvjam  'Cream  and  milk 

Milk,  evaporated  'Milk  for  evaporating 

Milk,  fluid  .:Wholesale  fluid  milk 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . :1.37  lb.  broilers 
Eggs   ;1.03  doz. 

Bread,  white  '. 

All  ingredients   '.Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Wheat  ;  .882  lb.  wheat 

Crackers,  soda  ]l-38  lb.  wheat 

Corn  flakes   "  1 . 57  lb .  white  corn 

Corn  meal  !l-34  1°-  white  corn 

Flour,  white   !6.9  lb.  wheat 

Rolled  oats   12.31  lb.  oats 

Apples   :1.08  lb.  apples 

Grapefruit   :1.04  grapefruit 

Lemons   :1.04  lb.  lemons 

Oranges   :1.04  doz.  oranges 

Beans,  green   1.09  lb.  snap  beans 

Cabbage   1.10  lb.  cabbage 

Carrots   1.06  lb.  carrots 

Celery  '.  1.11  lb-  celery 

Lettuce   1.4l  lb.  lettuce 

Onions    1.06  lb.  onions 

Potatoes   .10.42  lb.  potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes   :  1.12  lb.  sweetpotatoes 

Tomatoes   :  l.l8  lb.  tomatoes 


Orange  juice,  canned  .5 

Peaches,  canned   .1 

Beans  with  pork,  canned  ! 

Corn,  canned   ,2 

Peas,  canned  ! 

Tomatoes,  canned  il 

Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen  ,3 


Strawberries,  frozen 


Beans,  green,  frozen  

Peas,  frozen   

Dried  beans  (navy)   1 

Dried  prunes   * 


88  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for  canning 

89  lb.  Calif,  cling 

35  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 
49  lb.  sweet  corn 

69  lb.  peas  for  canning 

84  lb.  tomatoes  for  processing 
05  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for  frozen 
concentrated  juice 
51  lb.  strawberries  for  pro- 
cessing 
71  lb.  beans  for  processing 

70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 
00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 
97  lb.  dried  prunes 


Margarine,  colored  :Soybeans,  cottonseed  and  milk 

Peanut  butter  :1.77  lb.  peanuts 

Salad  dressing  "Cottonseed,  soybeans,  sugar,  and 

;  eggs 

Vegetable  shortening  -'Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Corn  sirup   :  I.90  lb.  corn 

Sugar  :40.04  lb.  sugar  beets 


Retail  unit 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage-earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
12  ounces 
Pound 

5  pounds 
18  ounces 

Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Head 
Pound 
10  pounds 
Pound 
Pound 

k&  ounce  can 
No.  2-1/2  can 
l6  ounce  can 
No.  303  can 
No.  303  can 
No.  303  can 

6  ounce  can 

10  ounces 
9  ounces 

10  ounces 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 

Pint 
3  pounds 

2k  ounces 
5  pounds 


21.4 


31.0 


28. 
14.6 
57-9 
25.1 

18.3 
18.8 
20.6 

84.6 

27.1 
10.9 
14.4 
14.9 
17.1 
11.6 
78.4 
18.4 
36.4 

64.8 
34.6 
15.0 
19.0 
22.7 
16.2 

31-9 

28.1 
23.7 
20.8 
17.4 
40.4 

27.6 
57-9 

38.4 
80.9 

30.1 
68.2 


2.6 

4.0 
3-3 

2.8 
20.0 

4.6 


2.1 


3-9 
24.8 


•  7 
1.2 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Pound 

76.3 

43.4 

3-9 

39-5 

36.8 

52 

Pound 

73-6 

48.3 

7-7 

40.6 

33-0 

55 

Pound 

55-5 

31-7 

4.1 

27.6 

27.9 

50 

Pound 

75-2 

54.9 

20^.3 

73 

pound 

37-1 

14.7 

22.4 

40 

gallon 

84.1 

4/  22.9 

61.2 

27 

ounce  can 

15-4 

6.4 

9.0 

42 

Quart 

24.9 

10.1 

14.8 

4i 

Pound 

38.3 

18.7 

19.6 

49 

Dozen 

48.4 

31.6 

16.8 

65 

268.32 
162.72 

105.60 
41.86 
47.64 


24.16 


2.68 


21.48 

90-92 
63.16 
26.55 
27.76 

11.05 

8.10 


177.40 
99-56 
52.45 
77-84 

30.81 
39.54 


Retail 
cost 

Gross 
value 

Byproduct  ] 
\  allowance 

Net 

farm 

value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer' s 
share 

3/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1076.05 

392.35 

683.70 

36 

266.28 

120.96 

145-32 

45 

198.86 

85.42 

113.44 

43 

80.37 

46.89 

33-48 

58 

172.72 

29.01 

143.71 

17 

12 
34 

11 
26 

26 
17 


2.9 

1  A 

5 

14 

2.3 

11 

3.6 

27 

4 

12 

2.6 

26 

1 

9 

2.6 

12 

0 

18 

17.9 

40 

0 

31 

4.1 

21 

0 

16 

7-7 

10 

6 

42 

5-5 

13 

3 

29 

4.4 

16 

2 

21 

28.6 

56 

0 

34 

12.6 

14 

5 

46 

2.5 

8 

4 

23 

3-2 

11 

2 

22 

4.2 

10 

7 

28 

3.9 

13 

2 

23 

3.0 

8 

6 

26 

y— 

47 

0 

4o 

7-5 

10 

9 

41 

11.2 

25 

2 

31 

31.3 

33 

5 

48 

5.4 

29 

2 

16 

2.2 

12 

8 

15 

2.4 

16 

6 

13 

2.9 

19 

8 

13 

2.5 

13 

7 

15 

17.7 

14 

2 

55 

6.2 

21 

9 

22 

3.8 

19 

9 

16 

3.0 

17 

8 

14 

6.4 

11 

0 

14.7 

25 

7 

1 

6.7 

20 

9 

24 

19.9 

38 

0 

34 

6.4 

32 

0 

17 

24.1 

56 

8 

30 

3-2 

26 

9 

11 

5/  23.6 

5/  44 

6 

5/  35 

741,  1957- 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.  For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  This  estimate  of  the  farmer's  share  does  not  allow  for  Government  payments  to  producers. 
kj  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 

5/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producer  was  27.7  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  4l-9  cents, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  41  percent. 
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